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FOOD PURITY vs. FOOD VALUE 


“Tue question of the purity of foods is 
comparatively unimportant, but the food 
value of foods in proportion to cost is im- 
portant.” Inthis terse way, Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot disposes of the “ pure food”’ question, 
in the chapter on “‘Diet” in his recently 
published *‘ Layman’s HanpBook oF MeEp- 
1c1nE” (Houghton Mifflin Company). Dr. 
Cabot quotes Professor Graham Lusk as 
saying that the pure-food laws of the 
United States ought to be so amended that 
on every package which is sold the food 
value is in some way indicated. As, for in- 
stance, when a working man buys a can of 
tomatoes, he ought to know that he is not 
getting nearly as much food for the same 
money as when he buys a can of beans. To- 
matoes are ninety-four per cent water; there 
is hardly any nutrition in them. 

“ If foods were labelled in this way,” Dr. 
Cabot continues, “it would be far more im- 
portant than having them receive or not 
receive the seal of the United States in re- 
lation to their purity.”” He further contends 
that “most of the adulterants which are 
mixed with foods are harmless. The color- 
ing matters one can object to because they 
are a fake, but not because they are poison- 
ous. The green which makes canned peas 
green is artificial, but it is not paris green. 
... The amount of copper sulphate put 
into foods does, so far as we know, no harm. 
It is the same with benzoate of soda and the 
other adulterations about which Dr. Wiley 
waged such a contest some time ago. There 
is no evidence that in the amounts used 
they do any harm.” 


NO SHADOW OF WAR IN 
**JUST DAVID”’ 


The New York Evening Post asks, “‘ Where 
among the books of the day shall one find 
escape from the shadow of the great war?” 
and answers its own question by saying, 
“Only in the detective story. The poetry 
of the hour is war poetry. The novels are 
either about heroes or spies. The serious 
books are hopeless.” 

There is, at least, one novel which is an 
exception, — “Just Davin” by Eleanor 
H. Porter, and judging from the fact that 
150,000 copies of the book have already 


been sold, with an ever-increasing demand, 
it appears that there are many people who 
find inspiration and cheer in this story of an 
unspoiled little boy who believed in the 
blue bird of happiness. 


THE ‘‘ RUGGLESES”’ IN THE 
‘*MOVIES”’ 


*“*Tue Birps’ Curistmas Caro,” Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s famous story, is soon to 
appear in the moving pictures produced by 
the Warrenton Children’s Photo Play Com- 

any, under the personal direction of Mrs. 

ule Warrenton. She has realized for some 
time the demand for children’s matinees if 
suitable programmes could be secured, and, 
remarkable as it may seem in the vast 
amount of material which comes from the 
studios there are very few pictures espe- 
cially adapted for children. Mrs. Warrenton 
plans to add educational value to her sub- 
jects, and says that it is the intention of her 
company to make only the very best of 
pictures, exclusively for children, from the 
kindergarten to the adolescent age. The 


“Company will have as patronesses some of 


the best known women in the United States. 

In a letter to Houghton Mifflin Company 
Mrs. Warrenton says: “We have used the 
effects as outlined in the dramatization 
upon a very extensive scale, and have fol- 
lowed the drama as far as we felt consistent 
with the book, knowing that the book was 
far better known than the dramatization. 
We have added nothing to, nor taken any- 
thing from, the story.” 


INFORMATION FOR THE 
BIRD LOVER 


For the general reader who wants to 
know something about birds without be- 
coming a special student, Mr. Gilbert 
Trafton’s new book, “‘ Birp Frienps,’’ fills 
a long-felt want. Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, 
Secretary of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, says of the volume: — 

“T have been reading it with the greatest 
interest and find it to be a perfect mine of 
information on the subject of bird-study 
and bird-protection. In the field of wild- 
bird conservation it is an epoch-making 
volume. You have done a notable work,” 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 











SAFETY-VALVES 


Amonc my friends there is one to 
whom, I happen to know, not only 
her own friends, but friends of her 
friends, go when they are irritated, 
perturbed, or otherwise fretted by 
circumstances and persons, — more 
particularly persons, — for the pur- 
pose of what they term “blowing off 
steam.” I discovered this interest- 
ing fact not from her, — oh, no, — 
but from her other friends and from 
their friends. 

The next thing, naturally, that I 
wished to discover was, why? She 
is a wise person, but so are many 
others; she has a sense of humor, but 
so have many others; she is not only 
kind, but kindly; but so are many 
others. Yet to her, and not to these 
many others, is there this irresisti- 
ble tendency to go under the cir- 
cumstances mentioned. Why? I 
found, by somewhat diligent in- 
quiry, that the reason why is two- 
fold: she does not take literally, nor 
as final, what is said under the im- 
pulse of irritation, or perturbation, 
or fretfulness; and, therefore, does 
not accuse those who have confided 
in her of inconsistency, or “‘eat- 
ing their words,” when, somewhat 
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calmer, they express themselves 
considerably more mildly! This is 
half the reason; the other half is 
that she never talks over with any 
other person what any one person 
has talked over with her; and, there- 
fore, makes it possible for those who 
confide in her, to confide completely. 
She is, in short, a safety-valye. __ 

In former times, the great im- 
portance of silence when irritated, 
perturbed, or fretted, was almost 
universally recognized. At the pres- 
ent time there is a theory, a very 
dangerous theory, that has to do 
with repressed emotions, — a theory 
which says that the effect of silence 
under the conditions named above 
is bad — upon the person who is 
silent. There can be no question 
that it is good so far as other per- 
sons are concerned! The result of 
this theory is that, to-day, there 
is vastly more ill-considered, ill- 
weighed, ill-advised speaking than 
formerly. Very likely, the pendu- 
lum will swing back. Meanwhile, 
how marvelous is that balance of 
nature, that working of the law of 
compensation, which provides, as a 
prevention of the harm that might 
be done by the practice of letting 
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off steam, a safety-valve such as my 
friend! 


CHILDREN AS FRIENDS 


At the present time, when our at- 
tention is so focused upon children 
and the problems of childhood, it 
would really seem that there is noth- 
ing, either that we can do for chil- 
dren, or that chidren can do for us, 
that has been overlooked. Yet, it 
actually is the case that one of the 
greatest delights as well as benefits 
that children and grown-ups may 
have together, is rare, — namely, 
companionship, friendship; I mean, 
on equal terms. Why is it? 

I think the reason is, not that the 
children lack our measure of ex- 
perience, but simply that they lack 
our extensive vocabularies. Valu- 
able and illuminating as experience 
is, it is very seldom, whether similar 


or dissimilar, the foundation of . 


friendship, even hetween grown-ups 
of the same age; the basis of genuine 
friendship is a certain similarity of 
standards and a certain sympathy 
in matters of thought and feeling,— 
none of which is particularly depend- 
ent upon experience. This founda- 
tion is just exactly as possible with 
a child as it is with a grown-up; as 
has been wisely said, the standards 
of amanor a woman are those stand- 
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ards he or she learned in the nursery; 
and as for feeling, the fresh, true 
feeling of a child is identicai with 
the best feeling of the mature man 
or woman. What the child chiefly 
lacks is the ability to express him- 
self; to say what he thinks and feels. 
This deficiency is really the thing 
which so frequently prevents com- 
panionship, friendship, on equal 
terms between a grown-up and a 
child. 

But it not only need not; it should 
not. Not only is a child-friend a joy 
to a grown-up; such a friend is also 
a comfort, and both these in much 
the same manner as, and often in 
greater degree than a grown person. 
Only yesterday I saw an elderly 
woman in deep grief, whose face did 
not brighten until a little ten-year- 
old girl, a friend, as well as a neigh- 
bor, came in. The two, the old and 
the young, looked at each other with 
entire sympathy. The child said 
nothing; she had not attained to the 
right thing to say; but it did not 
matter, — she fulfilled quite all the 
office of friend, she brought comfort 
in time of grief. 

It is true that we try to make com- 
panions of the children for their 
sakes. Let us seek to do it also for 
ourown sakes. Then, we shall make 
friends of them. 


DUTY 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man; 
When duty whispers low, “Thou must,” 
The youth replies, “I can.” 
- Ratrpg Wa.po Emerson 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR HOME RULE 


In the case of a question still under 
debate in the world, like that of 
Home Rule in Ireland, it is well for 
the student of history to confine 
his attention to actual events and 
settled conclusions, meanwhile sus- 
pending judgment on matters in 
dispute. One need not look far to 
find reasons why the union of Ire- 
land with England was less success- 
ful than that of Scotland with Eng- 
land. The latter union brought the 
freedom in religious matters for 
which the Scotch had contended, in 


their prolonged wars for independ- 
ence. In Ireland the feeling was no 
less intense; and the prime minister 
of England, William Pitt, was in 
favor of incorporating into the act 
of union the necessary conciliatory 


measures. But the king held that 
the proposed concessions would be 
a breach of the coronation oath. 
Hence, the union which went into 
effect, January 1, 1801, was chiefly 
legislative. It was decreed that 
there should be one Imperial Parlia- 
ment to which Ireland should send 
four spiritual lords, twenty-eight 
temporal peers, and one hundred 
members of the House of Commons; 
and that the churches of the two 
countries should be united into one 
Episcopal Church. Free trade with 
England was granted. The other 
ends for which the Irish had strug- 


gled were left for future generations 
to provide for. 

Under the leadership of Glad- 
stone the Liberal party succeeded 
in winning, in 1868, the disestab- 
lishment of the English Church in 
Ireland; and this change meant in- 
creased freedom of thought and 
action. The modification of the 
Land Laws in the interest of the 
tenant followed in 187Q, and a sys- 
tem of national education was es- 
tablished by law. The Liberals also 
wished to restore the Irish Parlia- 
ment, and Gladstone proposed, by 
reconstituting Dublin University, 
to remove religious tests and pro- 
vide non-sectarian education for all 
who desired it. Gladstone was op- 
posed by various parties in this 
effort for secular education, and was 
forced to resign in 1784. 

The next government was less fa- 
vorable, and the contest for Home 
Rule was renewed in Ireland, on 
the ground that the people should 
make their own Jaws. Parnell came 
forward as the leader of the Irish 
Nationals in 1877, and Gladstone 
was restored to power in 1880. In 
1881 an act was passed for the set- 
tlement of difficulties over rents by 
the land courts, and in 1884 the 
Reform Act extended the suffrage 
to the agricultural laborers. Fin- 
ally, the Liberals brought forward 
the Home Rule Bill of 1886, which 
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provided for the establishment of 
the long desired independent gov- 
ernment. A reaction followed, and 
Gladstone was once more swept 
down to defeat. 

The issue lived on in Parliament, 
however, and a modified Home Rule 
Bill actually passed the House of 
Commons in 1893, to meet defeat at 
the hands of the House of Lords. 
The Irish Local Government Act, 
passed in 1898, granted the county 
council form of self-government, al- 
ready in operation in Scotland and 
Wales. But no important measure 
followed, and it was left to new lead- 
ers to raise the remaining problems 
at some future time. 


H. W. D. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY IN 
IRELAND 


BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


In Ireland, as in many other regions 
and countries in relative isolation 
from the main currents of the wan- 
dering and war-making nations, 
there was from ancient times a cer- 
tain freedom of development and a 
preservation of primitive types. 
Hence Ireland is especially inter- 
esting from various points of view, 
—on account of the early myths, 
because of the strongly marked reli- 
gious life and its influences in other 
lands, and in the development of a 
national language and literature. 
The mere history of the various 
tribes, their feuds and rulers, is less 
interesting, and one may become 
sufficiently acquainted with it in a 
short time. But the place of Ireland 
in literary and religious history is a 
subject to live with and to carry 
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along through the years, in one’s 
never-ending study of the origin, 
growth, and value of civilization. 
The branch of the Celtic race 
which settled there was evidently 
more primitive in culture and reli- 
gion, hence we find in the Celts of 
Ireland some of the best representa- 
tives of the race as a whole. Tradi- 
tion tells of five invasions of tribes, 
beginning with the force led by 
Partholan from central Greece, and 
ending with the coming of the 
Milesians (Gaels) from Spain, long 
before the dawn of the Christian 
era. The Firbolgs, who were led by 
five chiefs and in due time settled 
in various parts of the island, were 
a short-statured race, like the Lap- 
landers. The Formorians were tall. 
The Dedannans, who defeated and 
nearly exterminated the Firbolgs, 


. are known by the pyramids left at 


Brugh on the Boyne, and now called 
the mounds of Newgrange, Knowth, 
and Dowth. The Goidels, or Celts, 
arrived about 500 or 600, B.c., the 
Belgic or Cymric tribes came some- 
what later, and history proper be- 
gins with the ascendency of a pow- 
erful king who reigned over Leinster 
and Meath, and made war upon the 
neighboring kingdoms in Munster. 
Ireland is mentioned in a Greek 
poem of the fifth century B.c. By 
Roman writers it was known as 
Hibernia and Juverna, while the 
Irish were known as Scoti, when 
they descended upon Britain in the 
fourth century, A.D.,— that is, 
while Britain was still a Roman 
province. The name would indicate 
that the Romans did not distinguish 
these invaders from those who de- 
scended from Scotland. Ireland 
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was at no time invaded by the 
Romans, and it was not, therefore, 
in any sense a part of the territory 
claimed by the Roman Empire. 
While other nations were coming 
under the imperial yoke or suffering 
from generations of servitude, Ire- 
land was free to develop independ- 
ently and according to impulses 
from within. This isolation, of 
course, meant backwardness in 
some things, but greater opportun- 
ity for unhampered, original growth 
in other respects. The nearest ap- 
proach to direct relationship with 
the Roman Empire appears to have 
been in a projected expedition to 
the island planned by the emperor 
Agricola but never realized. 
Originally, there was no single 
dominant tribe or kingdom, but a 
collection of tribes, each with its 
clans ruled by chiefs in much the 


same way as has been customary 
wherever this form of society ex- 


ists. As usual, too, there were the 
border feuds and constant strife for 
supremacy among the petty rulers. 
Some of the earlier tribes were 
mostly exterminated, although, in 
Connaught and Munster, pre-Celtic 
tribes survived all vicissitudes, and 
pre-Celtic types still exist there. 
Pictish tribes from Scotland also 
added their portion to the intermix- 
tures out of which have come the 
Celts of to-day. At the dawn of 
authentic history the Celts more 
specifically speaking, that is, the 
Goidels, Cruithni, Picts, and other 
representatives of the race, prevailed 
in the north of the island, while the 
British and Belgic (Cymric) tribes 
occupied the southwest. It is possi- 
ble, too, that tribes of a southern 
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extraction, perhaps the Iberians, 
occupied Munster. The story of 
the interfusion of races does not 
become complete until after the 
invasions of the Northmen, many 
of whom settled in the island, and 
the Norman Conquest in England, 
with the subsequent mingling of 
the Normans with the Celts in 
Ireland. 

The early peoples were evidently 
close to nature and the simple po- 
etry of life, for they had their myths 
and sagas, their tales of heroes, and 
other stories resembling those of 
Norse lands. The Druids also wor- 
shipped there, and cromlechs and 
stone circles remain as evidences of 
this type of belief. Some of the lat- 
ter are even earlier than the mounds 
left by the Dedannans. We may 
then picture the life and customs of 
the early Celts as we have learned 
to think of the Celts in England, 
adding to the conception a touch of 
interest in life in the wilder and 
colder regions of the north, which led 
the Irish of a later time to make 
collections of Norse legends and 
sagas. When the Northmen visited 
Ireland it was, to be sure, as invad- 
ers, and their invasion was a rude 
interruption of national develop- 
ment. Nevertheless there was an 
affinity of spirit and literary inter- 
est, later to manifest itself, and we 
may penetrate behind the mere sur- 
faces of history to find the resem- 
blances. 

Passing by the legendary period, 
we find authentic history beginning 
to dawn about the time of the 
Christian era. King Tuathal of 
Meath, who died 160 a.p., was 
powerful enough to prevail over 
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neighboring kingdoms, and Meath 
in.time became the predominant 
kingdom of the island. Under King 
Cormac, it reached its highest es- 
tate, — shortly before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. Tara was at 
that time the capital. There must 
have ensued a period of relative 
freedom from internal dissension, 
for as our story moves further into 
the historical period we find the 
Irish reaching out into other lands 
as a somewhat unified people. The 
invasions of Britain were a result, 
also the subsequent settlements in 
Devon, Cornwall, Wales, and far- 
ther north. These invasions were 
forerunners of a higher form of ex- 
tending Irish influences, presently 
to be of great moment in England 
and Scotland, and, later, on the 
Continent of Europe. 

Christianity seemstohave reached 
the island before the days of St. 
Patrick, possibly before 400 a.p., 
although the conversion of Ireland 
was largely the work of St. Patrick 
and his associates. St. Patrick was 
born at Bannevan, a small village 
‘of Tabernia, in Scotland, about 372, 
A.D. During his youth he came in 
contact, as a captive, with the Irish, 
and later, at Auxerre in Central 
France, where he was under Ger- 
manus of Auxerre, an Irishman was 
associated with him. Germanus, 
also known in modern French as 
L’ Auxerrois, was a saint in Gaul, 
at one time military governor of 
Autissiodorum, and in 418 bishop 
of his native city of Auxerre. In 
Britain he suppressed the Pelagian 
heresy, and repulsed the Picts and 
Saxons in the so-called “Hallelujah 
victory.” As the friend and adviser 
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of Patrick he decided to consecrate 
the young apostle to the work in 
Ireland already begun by Palladius, 
a deacon whose missionary work 
was sanctioned by the Pope. Patrick 
began the conversion of the natives 
during the reign of Lavagaire Mac- 
Neil, about 430. The new faith was 
gradually established during the 
ensuing century. 

Churches, monasteries, and also 
schools were founded in the course 
of time, as the Christian faith ob- 
tained a strong hold upon the peo- 
ple. The monastery at Movilla, 
established by St. Finnian in 555, 
had St. Columba as its most fa- 
mous pupil. Columba, known as 
the Apostle of the Highlanders, was 
born in Ireland about 520. In 563, 
with twelve disciples, he landed in 
the isle of Iona, one of the Hebrides, 
and there founded one of the most 


‘famous of all monasteries, long re- 


garded as the mother church of the 
Picts, and also a renowned seat of 
learning to which many important 
influences are traceable. 

To appreciate the part played by 
the Irish missionaries in the age that 
immediately followed, we need to 
remember that while every country 
to the west in Europe had embraced 
Christianity, the coming of the 
heathen Angles and Saxons to Eng- 
land brought an alien element be- 
tween the Continent and Ireland. 
Ireland remained untouched, and it 
was from Ireland that the influences 
went forth to convert Britain. Ire- 
land, fortunately, was not, like 
Italy, Gaul, and Spain, troubled by 
invaders, but was full of energy for 
the new enterprise. Christianity 
had been received with enthusiasm, 





and there was abundant missionary 
zeal. Then, too, scholars had fled 
from the continent to take refuge in 
the monasteries and to contribute 
to such schools as Durrow and 
Armagh. From the Irish schools 
missionaries went forth even to the 
Continent. Thus Columban, born 
about twenty years later than Col- 
umba, went to France as a teacher, 
and founded the monastery at 
Luxeuil, near Besancon. There he 
acquired celebrity as the author of 
a monastic rule. Montalembert 
credits him with the greatest im- 
petus given to monasticism during 
the seventh century. Another Irish 
missionary, known as St. Gall, born 
about 550, accompanied Columban 
to Gaul and later founded a famous 
monastery in Switzerland. He is 
known as the Apostle of the Swiss, 
and one of the cantons of Switzer- 
land still bears his name. We note 
then the important fact that Ireland 
-was the distributing centre of Celtic 
Christianity in contrast with Latin 
Christianity, hence a source of in- 
fluence morally and spiritually, in 
contrast with the material suprem- 
acy of the leading nations. 

The immediate connection be- 
tween these Irish Christian influ- 
ences and the life of northern Eng- 
land grew out of the visit of Oswald 
in his youth to Iona, where he found 
refuge within the monastery. Later 
when Oswald came to the throne in 
Northumbria, he appealed to the 
monks of Iona for missionaries. 
From this impetus grew in time 
(from about the year 635) the work 
of Aidan, regarded as the first in the 
long line now known as the bishops 


of Durham. Aidan established his 
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centre at Lindisfarne, an island- 
peninsula, which, on account of the 
monastery erected there, became 
known as the “Holy Isle.” From 
there preachers spread through the 
heathen regions, while Aidan him- 
self traveled on foot through Ber- 
nicia. Oswald, as King and Over- 
lord, required the acceptance of the 
new faith as a token of submission. 
Thus Oswald’s power reached the 
kingdom of Wessex, and a see was 
established in the city of Dorchester 
on the Thames. To this blending of 
royal and religious influences in the 
person of the powerful Oswald is 
traceable the new conception of 
kingship in England, which was to 
find its noblest example in A#lfred. 

The monasteries established by 
the Irish missionaries were not 
bound by the strict regulations of 
the Benedictines. The strict rules 
were of a later time. The Irish mis- 
sionaries took their clue from cus- 
toms prevailing in the home land, 
and the monasteries were organized 
according to the Celtic idea of the 
family and the clan, around some 
noble wealthy person who wished to 
live a life of secluded devotion. Thus 
at Stroneshealh a woman of royal 
race, called Hild, built an abbey 
near the Whitby cliffs above the 
North Sea. This abbey became in 
time a seminary of bishops and 
priests. John of Beverley was among 
the scholars who went from there. 
From Whitby, too, Cedmon, the 
poet, also went forth. Thus a chap- 
ter in English literature opens with 
the life of this most famous son of 
Whitby. It will be remembered, too, 
that the Synod of Whitby was of 
great moment in English history. 
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It looked for the moment, as 
Green puts it, as if through the 
labors of Aidan and Oswald Eng- 
land had become annexed to the 
Irish Church: — 

The monks of Lindisfarne, or the new 
religious houses whose foundation followed 
that of Lindisfarne, looked for their eccle- 
siastical tradition, not to Rome but to Ire- 
land; and quoted for their guidance the 
instructions, not of Gregory, but of Co- 
lumba. Whatever claims of supremacy over 
the whole English Church might be pressed 
by the see of Canterbury, the real metro- 
politan of the Church as it existed in the 
north of England was the Abbot of Iona. 

At this juncture, when Irish influ- 
ence appeared tobe supreme, the wife 
of the new King, Oswiu, brought 
from Kent the loyalty of the Kentish 
Church to Rome, hence the coming 
in of Latin, as opposed to Celtic 
rule. The council summoried by the 
King to meet at Whitby in 664 was 
to decide the future allegiance of 


England. With the decision to fol- - 


low Rome, English history is more 
definitely separated from that of 
Ireland. The Irish monks pleaded 
well but they lost, and Colman, 
Aidan’s successor, left Lindisfarne 
with all of his Irish-born followers 
and some of the English devotees 
and withdrew to Iona. The points 
of the argument seem of secondary 
consequence to us in this far-off 
time. But the decision means that 
the history of Irish leaders is from 
that time traceable by itself, and 
we look to the north rather than to 
England to learn of the growth of 
the Celtic Church. Those who fol- 
lowed Rome came under the system 
which -was to rule the Church for 
ages and to play an intimate part 
in the development of England. 
Those who followed the Celts were 
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to stand by the clan-system and 
hence to remain more local, that is, 
to realize their particular type in 
independence. What this meant for 
the world we learn, not merely by 
tracing the history of the Celtic 
Church, but by following the growth 
of learning as it spread from its safe 
retreats in Ireland to the Continent. 

The continuity of early Irish his- 
tory seems rudely broken by the 
incursions of the Northmen, who 
began their raids as early as 795. 
Dublin was conquered by Olauf in 
852, and the Northmen retained 
their hold on Ireland until 1or4. 
The inability of the Irish to meet 
these raids and conquer the North- 
men was due to the clan or tribal 
system, that is, the difficulty of 
uniting the kings to face the com- 
mon foe. It remained for one of the 
more powerful kings, Brian Boru, 
to meet the invaders in decisive 
battle at Clontarf and drive them 
from the country. Ireland did not 
learn the lesson of unity from this 
period of servitude but remained in 
the clan-stage of development, torn 
by civil strife. This state of af- 
fairs continued until circumstances 
brought the Normans to the island 
as over-lords, in the reign of 
Henry II. 

Thus the beginnings of history in 
Ireland bring into view one of the 
most interesting types of human 
development, the growth of the 
clan into power and its extension 
into the world of education and re- 
ligion. The clan has the advantage 
of isolated life. It may preserve 
local customs and afford a home for 
the monk or the scholar when the 
great world is at strife. In the eccle- 
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siastical world it contributes the 
simpler type of monastery and 
school. ‘Thus Ireland’s greatness 
grows out of home conditions and 
wins its place in Christian history 
in an hour of great need. But just 
as the individual Greek state was 
often too individual to sacrifice 
local interests in order to combine 
with other states to conquer a com- 
mon foe, and as all Greece had to 
give way before the Empire of 
Rome, so the Irish clan and the Cel- 
tic Church, modelled after it, were 
unable to withstand the pressure of 
imperial systems. 

The Celtic Church eventually 
gave place to the Roman Catholic, 
and the rule of kings yielded to the 
power of England. The Statute of 
Drogheda (1495) decreed that hence- 
forth no Irish parliament should be 
held without the consent of the 
king of England, that no bill should 
be brought forward in an Irish par- 
liament without the king’s consent, 
and that all laws enacted in Eng- 
land should hold in Ireland. The 
more severe measures established 
after Cromwell’s conquest brought 
Ireland definitely under the yoke. 
From that time on it is a question 
of the gathering forces which led to 
the union of 1801, and the disaffec- 
tion which brought about the strug- 
gle for Home Rule. The Irish 
sought help from without, and so 
their history bears relation to the 
effort for independence in the 
American colonies and tothe French 
Revolution. But, on the whole, 
their history centres about the in- 
ternal development of the nation, 
with the lessons taught for those 
who seek an ultimate basis of har- 
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mony between clans, kingdoms, 
and nations. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF LEARNING 
IN IRELAND 


BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


Tue growth of learning in Ireland, 
like the national history after the 
introduction of Christianity, is in- 
separably connected with the his- 
tory of the Church. To say this is 
not to ignore the earlier literature. 
That literature was very abundant, 
with more early heroic poems and 
tales, so it is said, than in any other 
European land save Greece and 
Italy. Then, too, the native lan- 
guage has retained a strong hold 
In recent times 
there has been a widespread re- 
awakening of interest in Geelic liter- 
ature. The literature and language 
might be taken by themselves as 
objects of special study. But liter- 
ature early expressed itself in inti- 
mate relation with the Church, as 
in the case of the very early work 
called the Book of Deer, which con- 
tains portions of the Gospels in 
Latin by an Irish hand, and the 
legend of Deer (Aberdeenshire) and 
its traditional founding by St. Co- 
lumba. Ireland had an abundant 
literature in the native tongue at 
the time Columba founded Iona 
and carried Irish learning to the 
west coast of Scotland, and this lit- 
erature was dispersed through the 
agencies of the Church. Columba 
was more than a religious mission- 
ary. He was a poet, and some of the 
lyrics still exist in which he voiced 
his passionate regret over the years 
of exile from his native Erin. Irish 
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poetry was spread by the mission- 
aries. Oswald, in exile at Iona, 
learned more than Celtic theology 
there, and may have been instru- 
mental in acquainting the North- 
umbrians with the Irish sagas of 
war, love, and sorrow. 

To make the story complete, we 
return once more to St. Patrick, fol- 
lowing him during his six years of 


servitude in Ireland while he is. 


learning the language of the people 
and realizing their “pagan dark- 
ness” and need of help; thence to 
the great monastic school of St. 
Martin of Tours; to Auxerre; and, 
finally, back to Ireland, bearing 
the authority and benediction of 
the Pope, also the consecration of 
Amator, the prelate in Gaul, who 
names him successor to Palladius as 
bishop of Ireland. Thus we find the 
Apostle to Ireland equipped with 


the learning of the time as it could ° 


then be gained from continental 
schools, and ready to spread this 
learning in Ireland as soon as the 
Gospel was accepted and monas- 
teries could be erected. A few years 
after his arrival in Ireland Patrick 
revised the native Brehon law, and, 
in cooperation with eight others, 
produced a code free from pagan 
ideas and customs. Wherever he 
went Patrick founded churches and 
acquired disciples, some of whom 
became leaders and scholars. 

The schools which presently 
sprang up were organized in direct 
connection with the churches. Some 
of these, such as the one presided 
over by St. Finnen, became very 
large, and some became so famous 
that students began to come from 
England and even from the Conti- 
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nent. Sometimes, too, there were 
royal pupils, as in the case of Ald- 
frid, king of Northumbria, and 
Dagobert II of France, living for a 
time in exile. This great develop- 
ment of education continued until 
its progress was checked by the 
invading Scandinavians, at the 
close of the eighth century. From 
these schools there went forth, not 
merely the missionaries, who con- 
verted the Picts and other tribes and 
the people of northern England, but 
learned Irishmen, who journeyed 
to the Continent, presently to be 
followed by professors and other 
teachers, who were employed in 
schools and colleges to establish 
learning in accordance with Irish 
models. These included, not only 
men versed in philosophy, but 
teachers of music and literature. 
Thus it was that the reputation of 
Ireland as a place of learning lived 
on till the times of Charlemagne 
who, it will be remembered, under- 
took widespread reform in the 
schools of the time and brought to 
France the best educational leaders 
procurable to aid him in the great 
task. 

In each case it was the religious 
missionaries who led the way, as in 
the case of St. Gall in Switzerland, 
Virgil in Salzburg, Austria, and 
others in parts of Germany. Such 
activity meant, of course, the 
spreading of Latin literature as well 
as Irish ideas and methods, for, as 
one writer has remarked, “Ireland 
received the learning and tradition 
of Rome.” To Ireland passed the 
supremacy at a time when it could 
not well be held elsewhere. The 
Irish students first acquired the 
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Latin traditions in continental 
schools, then went home to estab- 
lish new schools to perpetuate the 
traditions, and thus prepare the 
way for the new impetus which sent 
the quickened traditions back to the 
Continent. 

Whether Ireland would have 
shown a corresponding development 
in science and philosophy is diffi- 
cult to say, inasmuch as the right 
conditions did not come. A much 
freer expression of the literary spirit 
would undoubtedly have resulted, 
had Ireland been at peace within, 
and not subject to imperial rule 
from without. Celtic thought might 
not have assumed philosophic form. 
But if the Irish thinkers had turned 
to philosophy it would probably 
have been by way of contribution to 
the Church. We may then be justi- 
fied in interpreting the Celtic spirit 
in some measure by the life and work 
of the greatest scholar produced in 
the golden age of learning, while 
Ireland was still “the island of 
saints and scholars.” 

The learning of several centuries 
in the consecrated isle seems to 
have found expression in Erigena, 
reputed to be, not only the greatest 
man of learning produced in Ire- 
land, but the chief scholar of his 
time in the entire western world. 
Unlike some of the others who went 
abroad to contribute to the learning 


_ of Europe, Erigena did not return 


to his native land, and hence is not 
so intimately associated with it. 
Yet, he was born in Ireland and re- 
ceived his early education there; he 
was thoroughly Celtic in type, al- 
though devoting himself to Greek 
and Latin scholarship. 


The date of Erigena’s birth is un- 
certain, but it seems to have oc- 
curred somewhere between 800 and 
815. His full name is Latin in form, 
Johannes Scotus Erigena, that is, 
John, the Irish Scot. About the 
middle of the ninth century Erigena 
appeared at the court of Charles 
the Bald in France, and was pres- 
ently put at the head of the palace 
school. His royal protector then 
commanded him to translate from 
the Greek and Latin some of the 
important theological works of the 
day. His ability to do so indicated 


‘his mastery of the language. Later, 


he went to Oxford at the invitation 
of King A!lfred, and he is said to be 
the founder of a school at Malms- 
bury. Hallam says: — 

He was, in a literary and philosophical 
sense, the most remarkable man of the dark 
ages: no one else had his boldness and sub- 


tlety in threading the labyrinths of meta- 
physical speculations. 


He was not regarded as strictly 
orthodox. In theological circles he 
is known by his Treatise on Predes- 
tination, and in philosophy by his 
chief work, De Divisione Naturae. 
Erigena also wrote scriptural and 
theological commentaries. He is 
supposed to have died about 875. 
While other scholars had prac- 
tically identified literature and 
theology, since they were at once 
educators and missionaries, Erigena, 
the first Irishman to win a place in 
the history of philosophy, identified 
philosophy and theology, or religion. 
His was one of the first of many 
efforts, still in process among the 
great thinkers of the world, to show 
that reason and revelation are one. 
He did not intend this union to be 
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taken in a merely rationalistic sense, 
as if he took reason as the guide to 
revelation. He was more truly a 
mystic, that is, he held that the 
mind must first be spiritually illum- 
ined. The result is an elevation of 
philosophy, to which is assigned a 
great task when it has been made 
worthy of spiritual service. Thus he 
stands for a characteristic attitude 
of much moment during the scholas- 
tic period which follows. He is 
known in the history of thought as 
the first of the new men of learning 
to attempt a system of constructive 
thought inclusive of theology, and 
he is credited with bringing to his 
task as a thinker a truly Celtic 
wealth of imagination and a spirit- 
ual force which lifted him above the 
plane of his contemporaries, many 
of whom were mere epitomizers and 
commentators. 


His philosophy was pantheistic, ° 
that is, it involved the mingling of 
the idea of God with the idea of 
creation, hence it was in some re- 
spects vague and poetic. It departs 
in a measure from the Christian 
view and his work On the Division of 


Nature was condemned in 1225. 
Yet, Erigena appears to have been 
entirely faithful to Catholicism as 
he understood it. 

He was one of those many-sided 
men of genius who fascinate us 
by their efforts to bring science 
and faith together, and whose per- 
sonalities are persuasive clues to 
what they believe. For us, as stu- 
dents of Irish history, he is even 
more interesting as. the one who 
attained the greatest eminence at 
that time, and as the only Irishman 
for a very long period who won a 
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lasting place in the long history of 
philosophical thought. 

If Erigena gives us an insight into 
the sort of work an Irishman might 
do in philosophy when left free to 
develop his genius, possibly we find 
some of the same traits in a famous 
Irishman of a later time, Berkeley, 
who is commonly thought of as 
typically English. It is not surely 
known whether or not Erigena was a 
Churchman, although some author- 
ities hold that he was a priest. But 
Berkeley was a bishop at the same 
time that he was enjoying widespread 
reputation as a philosopher. He 
was born at Kilcrin, near Thomas- 
town, in 1684, and became a Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin, in 1707. 
Later, his first philosophical work 
attracted great attention in Eng- 
land, and he is commonly spoken of 
as belonging to the English school 
of thought, just after Locke. 

He was not only an acute thinker, 
one of the most original in the his- 
tory of English thought, but a liter- 
ary man in the best philosophical 
sense of the word, one of the few 
since Plato who have succeeded 
in writing philosophical dialogues. 
That is to say, he contributed to 
philosophy a spirit, a grace, and a 
charm, — often lacking. Moreover, 
like Erigena, he was first of all a 
Christian, and wrote his works on 
idealism to counteract the material- 
ism of his day. His thought also 
bears resemblance to thatof Erigena, 
on account of the superior place 
assigned to the spiritual as the true 
clue to the natural. He regarded 
the entire ultimate universe as es- 
sentially an assemblage of spirits, 
that is, God the infinite Spirit and 











men the finite spirits who perceive 
the universe, “the divine visible 
language.” He would not be 
claimed as an Irishman or as a the- 
ologian in the typical sense. Yet in 
his spiritual and imaginative power 
he may be said to give classic ex- 
pression to the Celtic spirit. 
If environment is a vital factor 
in the growth of thought, there is 
abundant reason why this spirit, 
with its acuteness, its imaginative 
qualities, has seldom found adequate 
expression in Ireland. For several 
centuries the monasteries and 
schools flourished in peace after St. 
Patrick’s time, and the influences 
which went forth to Scotland, Eng- 
-land, and the Continent may be re- 
garded as the crowning results of this 
peaceful development. Ireland has 
scarcely had an unbroken period 
since that time. First came the 
Northmen to break in upon this 
peace, and then the Danes, whose 
incursions led to the closing of most 
of the schools and threw the coun- 
try into disorder. The monasteries 
still existed but under changed con- 
ditions. Then came the Normans, 
the successive conquests by the Eng- 
lish, and the ultimate subjugation of 
the country. Meanwhile, there has 
been a continuous literary history 
from the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies, including a great body of 
manuscripts produced after the 
Northmen were driven out. But 
learning in the systematic sense and 
literature in the classic sense call for 
less troublous times. It is left to us 
to supply through the constructive 
imagination what might have been 
the more complete expression of the 
literature of thought. 
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FREE ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND 


IT. In the Country 


BY MAY PEMBERTON 


In reviewing the social reforms in 
England during the past hundred 
years, one cannot but be struck by 
the progress that has been made in 
rural education. From a mere 
superficial knowledge of the “three 
r’s” — (reading, ’riting, and ’rith- 
metic!) — the curriculum of the 
rural school has advanced, at first 
by slow, deliberate steps, later by 
leaps and bounds, to a well-laid 
foundation of a variety of subjects. 
By the more conservative — I think 
I may say prejudiced — English 
people, doubts are constantly felt 
as to the necessity, wisdom, and 
efficacy of so much instruction be- 
ing given to the children of the 
working-classes, — agricultural la- 
borers, and artisans — in subjects 
that can never be of any practical 
use to the boys and girls, who will 
eventually spend their days in till- 
ing the soil and rearing the future 
generations of the countryside. But 
these well-meaning, short-sighted 
persons no doubt neglect to take into 
account the exercise of brain power 
and the reasoning faculty, and the 
general mental activity that is 
stirred and developed by some 
knowledge of the diverse subjects 
now dealt with in modern educa- 
tion; to say nothing of the increased 
interest and enjoyment that is 
brought into the lives of dwellers in 
simple cottage homes by some un- 
derstanding of the current affairs of 
the nation, some enlightenment as 
to the wonders and beauty of the 
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world in which they live. These 
things are seen at last by a commun- 
ity whose lives for generations were 
rounded with a sleep of unintelli- 
gence. Eyes had they, and saw not; 
ears had they, and heard not; but 
the effect of modern education has 
been to develop these senses which 
were surely given to man for use and 
understanding. 

The “village school” has always 
sounded a picturesque note, and 
has been a central feature in many 
a description of country life in Eng- 
land. We read of the “Dame 
School” of bygone years, and surely 
it is an attractive picture. The 
“Dame” is depicted as some dainty 
old lady in mob-cap and mittens, 
with spectacles on nose, her birch- 
rod — the terror of her little pupils 
— dangling from a ribbon at her 
waist. On the mantel-shelf in her 


cosy parlor stands the pointed ~ 


““Dunce’s Cap,” ready to be clapped 
like an extinguisher upon the head 
of any small candle that refuses to 
shed its beams. The rosy-faced 
boys and girls of the village come 
tripping in through the rose-covered 
porch and take their seats in a semi- 
circle before their teacher, and 
throughout the summer morning 
there may be heard the drowsy 
monotone of little voices repeating 
the simple spelling lesson and the 
“tables.” There may not be much 
learning gleaned by the curly- 
headed baby students, but the dis- 
cipline is excellent, for the old lady 
has the eye of a hawk to detect any 
insubordination and the birch gives 
a touch of smarting pain to many 
a tender hand. But the “Dame 
School” existed more often in fic- 
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tion than in fact, and was not a 
fountain-head of education! But in 
reality, too, it was to be found in 
remote country hamlets where lived 
a suitable “Dame” — a lady who, 
not content with the ordinary hum- 
drum of village affairs, was anxious 
to earn a modest competence by 
means of her own small store of 
learning and accomplishments and 
her ability to “teach the young 
idea”: an early pioneer of women 
workers. 

All learning emanated from the 
religious bodies in early days, when 
the monasteries were the store- 
houses of knowledge, and the mem- 
bers of religious communities the 
only teachers of the time. After the’ 
dissolution of the monasteries, the 
teaching in schools was still directed 
by the clergy. The incumbent of 
the parish taught Bible history and 
religious doctrine in the school, 
daily, and the lay teacher came un- 
der his authority. The entire man- 
agement of the school came into the 
hands of the vicar and church- 
wardens. The Roman Catholics 
and Nonconformists had their own 
schools, under the management of 
their own clergy, and each child 
had the religious teaching of his 
particular sect. In 1892 the Board 
of Education came into being, and 
in many places the Board Schools 
superseded the National, or Church 
of England schools. County Coun- 
cil Schools — under the rules of the 
County Council, but having their 
own local “managers” — have 
since taken the place of the Board 
Schgols, and the National Schools 
have further decreased in number. 
But to enter into the why and 
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wherefore of these changes, and to 
discuss the merits and defects of 
these various schemes for the im- 
provement of education would be 
tedious, and out of place in an arti- 
cle of this length. The reader will 
no doubt prefer some details of 
present-day school-life, rather than 
an account of its evolution. 

Every child of every class and 
denomination may receive — must 
receive (for education is compul- 
sory) — a good sound training, and 
by the passing of the Free Educa- 
tion Act the parents were released 
from the burden of any payment. 
Children go to school at the early 
age of five, and may not leave until 
they have attained their fourteenth 
year, so nine years of education are 
ensured. In the modern village 


school every facility is provided for 
the thoroughness of the child’s 


training. The curriculum covers a 
large field, the subjects now taught 
including: reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, English, history, 
nature study, drawing, brush work, 
sewing, and music. The children 
pass through the school from stand- 
ard to standard,! and their progress 
is thus easily guaged by the stand- 
ard each child has reached by a 
certain age. This plan creates a 
spirit of competition among the 
children and urges them to greater 
effort; anew standard is a goal tobe 
attained, and failure to reach it by 
a certain age is looked upon as a 
sign of laziness or incapacity. 

But while this excellent mental 
training is in progress, the physical 
development of the children is not 
neglected. Physical drill is duly at- 
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tended to, and forms part of the 
regular programme, and latterly all 
children have been carefully in- 
structed with regard to the neces- 
sary care of the teeth. ‘“Tooth- 
brush Drill,” is a daily exercise, and 
the cleaning of the teeth is superin- 
tended by the teacher each day be- 
fore morning school begins. In addi- 
tion to this precaution, the dentist 
pays a regular visit of inspection to 
the school, and so does the Medical 
Officer of Health at stated periods. 
Whether it were not better to make 
the teeth-cleaning a home duty, for 
the carrying out of which the 
mother should be the responsible 
person, is open to question, but the 
fact that the matter has obtained 
so much direct and practical atten- 
tion is a great step forward in the 
progress of national health. 

The infants (little pupils between 
the ages of five and seven) have 
very careful attention. They have 
their own teacher, their own class- 
room, and their own separate daily 
exercise. During the recess in morn- 
ing school these little people may be 
met toddling along, two and two, 
accompanied by “Teacher,” who 
guides their uncertain footsteps in 
their daily promenade. And they 
have their daily recreation hour, 
when they are instructed in simple, 
childish games that are frequently 
played to the accompaniment of a 
sing-song rhyme, illustrated by 
vigorous gesticulation. 

Thus our village school children 
of all ages are well cared for, and 
every effort is brought to bear upon 
their mental and physical well-be- 
ing. The day that sees the break-up 


1 By “standard” is meant what, in American schools, is meant by “grade.” 
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of a school term is a gala day in the 
village; in summer it is celebrated 
by sports and tea in the open field, 
the village band adding its har- 
monies to the festivity; and at 
Christmas time a tea-party — with, 
perhaps, a Christmas tree — is 
given in the schoolroom. 

The average agricultural laborer 
cannot, of course, afford to give his 
children further education after 
they leave the village school; and, 
indeed, by the time they reach their 
fourteenth year, both boys and girls 
are ready and willing to go out and 
take their part as wage earners for 
the family. But the children of the 
farmers and tradesmen are often 
sent to continue their studies at the 
grammar school or secondary school 
of the nearest town, and they attend 
there until they are sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age. 


Nowadays it is unusual to find’ 


the old-fashioned country boarding 
(private) school for such children. 
These existed in earlier days in 
plenty. Some bare-looking house on 
a desolate country road might be 
seen with an inscription over the 
door: “‘ Boarding School for Young 
Ladies” (or Young Gentlemen), 
and the children of small tradesmen 
and farmers would be deposited 
there by farm carts or by the pass- 
ing stagecoach on the first day of 
term, a prey to avaricious peda- 
gogues who made a pretty penny 
out of unsuspecting, simple-minded 
country parents. Many of these 
private boarding schools were 
fraught with serious evils, but there 
came a day when a great voice arose 
in England exposing their iniquities; 
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1 In Nicholas Nickleby. 





a powerful champion came forward 
and from the enchanted castles de- 
livered the princes and princesses 
chained by the dragon within. We 
owe a debt of gratitude to Charles 
Dickens in this matter that it were 
well we should never forget. It 
must not be supposed that there 
were no good country schools of 
this class in the country, — no 
doubt there were many of them — 
but it is certainly true that ‘‘ Dothe- 
boys Hall,” the unscrupulous 
Squeers and his family, ill-treated, 
pathetic Smike, and the half-starved 
children were living types of what 
actually existed in many out-of-the- 
way parts of England, and in his 
vivid description of this particular 
school! Dickens threw down a chal- 
lenge which was taken up, and 
which resulted in enquiries and in- 
vestigations that led to the suppres- 
sion of crying evils. He indeed was 
one of the early promoters of infant 
welfare, and would no doubt have 
delighted in the village school of 
to-day, with its happy, fearless, in- 
terested pupils, vivid contrasts to 
his little Gradgrinds. 

Fortunately for England, modern 
reform has made the repetition of 
such school children well-nigh im- 
possible. Inspection, with gleam- 
ing, searching eye, iron hand in vel- 
vet glove, walks through the length 
and breadth of the land with no un- 
certain footstep, seeking what evils 
it may devour, and purging of its 
dross mismanaged education. 

* Dwellers in country houses in 
England find no local means at 
hand for the education of their fam- 
ilies. For the most part their chil- 
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dren in their early years are edu- 
cated by a governess, who takes her 
place as one of the family. Some- 
times, if the houses are in conven- 
ient proximity, the governess in one 
family will form a little class which 
is attended by her pupils’ friends 
each day, and thus companionship 
and competition are added to the 
interest of the various lessons given. 
English boys usually leave home at 
the age of nine or ten to go to a 
preparatory school for one of the 
large public schools to which they 
will pass at the age of fourteen, go- 
ing from thence some five years 
later to college. Until recent years 
girls have been taught entirely at 
home by a governess, or governesses, 
until the age of about seventeen, 
when their education is completed 
by a few years at a “finishing” 
school either in England or on the 
Continent. But in these days, with 
the growth of so many delightful 
modern boarding schools for girls 
of all ages, and the greater interest 
taken in women’s education, has 
come the realization of the great 
advantages of the corporate life and 
competitive emulation in a good 
school, run on healthy, simple lines, 
and such schools are gradually 
superseding the home education, 
which is kept up only for the little 
ones of tender years. 

No longer are lessons the “bug- 
bear” they used to be to the chil- 
dren of past generations. The 
idea of “cramming” the child’s 
brain with knowledge has forever 
disappeared. The present aim of 
the teacher is to develop the brain, 
to make the child conscious of his 
own powers and to teach him to 
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use them well; to give him high 
ideals of duty and of citizenship; to 
quicken in him a lively and intelli- 
gent interest in the universe around 
him; to help him in the formation of 
fine character, which is the basis of 
all human effectiveness, all achieve- 
ment, all right influence and power. 

Knowledge is a steep which few may climb, 

While Duty is a path which all may tread. 
But the little traveler must be 
equipped with staff and shoes for 
the journey; he must be taken to 
the cross-roads and his feet must be 
turned upon the right way. Then, 
who knows but that he may attain 
the highest summit of his pilgrim- 
age? 

As I write, there comes through 
the crisp autumn air the sound of 
the morning school-bell, cheerily 
clanging its daily summons as it 
swings from the schoolhouse roof; 
and down the lane, where falling 
leaves are already spreading a gold- 
brown carpet, come the children, 
not “‘creeping like snail, unwilling- 
ly,” but running, skipping, shout- 
ing, laughing, on their way — to 
school. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 

Q. Do married women in England own 
their own property? 

A. YEs, a married woman may 
acquire, hold, or dispose of her prop- 
erty, real and personal, as if she 
were single. After marriage she re- 
mains liable for debts and liabilities 
contracted before marriage, and she 
can part with any property that 
may come to her. These matters 
were settled by the Married Wo- 
men’s Property Act of 1882, which 
greatly changed the position of wo- 
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men in these respects. In Scotland, 
by the Married Women’s Property 
Act of 1877, the produce of a wife’s 
industry or skill is excluded from 
the rights of her husband. By the 
various acts passed in England and 
Scotland a woman’s rights in the 
case of stocks, investments, and in- 
surance have also been established 
and extended, since 1882. 


BOOKS ON IRISH HISTORY 


C. G. Walpole, Short History of 
the Kingdom of Ireland; Johnston 
and Spencer, Ireland’s Story ; P. W. 
Joyce, Short History of Ireland, Old 
Celtic Romances ; Katherine Tynan, 
Peeps at Many Lands —Ireland; 
J. Curtin, Myths and Folk-Lore of 
Ireland; Alfred M. Williams, Poets 
and Poetry of Ireland; Poets and 
Poetry of Ireland, collected by Rich- 


ard Nagle; P. K. Jones, Shamrock-- 


Land ; Clifton Johnson, The Isle of 
the Shamrock ; Charles M. Collins, 
Celtic Irish Songs and Song-Writers. 


HOME HISTORY CIRCLE 
QUESTIONS FOR FEBRUARY 


( Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 


your name, give the name of the member. 
It is not necessary to repeat the questions; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


. Describe the events which made 
Tipperary famous. 

. Who was the first powerful king 
of Ireland at the close of the 
legendary period? 

. What were the conditions of 
Ireland in the days of the Danes 
of Limerick? 

. What decisive events occurred 
at Plottin Castle and near the 
Foyle? 

. What benefits came as a result 
of the Congested Districts 
Board? 

. State the main results of the 
parliament summoned by Poyn- 
ings. 

. When and how were laws and 
customs established in Ireland 
in Christian times? 

. What was the significance of 
the battles won at Clontarf, 
Drogheda, and Limerick? 

. What position did Ireland oc- 
cupy in European history in the 
times of Charlemagne? 

. What historical associations are 
connected with Lecale and 
Tailltenn? 


LINCOLN 


THE noblest soul of all! 
When was there ever, since our Washington, 
A man so pure, so wise, so patient—one 
Who walked with this high goal alone in sight, 
To speak, to do, to sanction only Right, 
Though very heaven should fall! 


Epwarp Row Lanp SILL. 
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THE BUSINESS OF BEING A BUNNY 
BY E. G. CHAPIN 


LEARNED writers on natural history 
tell us that our friend Bunny — to 
use his nickname — or Lepus, sci- 
entifically speaking, has populated 
this earth in a good many varieties, 
but that he has one unfailing char- 
acteristic as a species, — his teeth, 
twenty-eight in number, a more 
generous allowance than any other 
rodent can boast. Bunny gets his 
living by gnawing, and like all the 
rodent tribe, shows the peculiarity 
of a toothless space in his jaws be- 
tween the incisors and molars. At 
first thought this gap might seem a 
bit inconvenient, but Nature has 
provided these gnawers with a little 
inner bulge to each cheek, fur-cov- 
ered, and just a neat fit into the 
gap, where it serves as a screen to 
keep out dust and slivers when the 
rodent is biting off chips with those 
powerful incisors. An illustration 
of the under side of the shrew 
mouse’s head (in Ingersoll’s Life of 
Animals) clearly shows this char- 
acteristic. 

These incisors — wonderful little 
chisels in function — have the ad- 
vantage over all manufactured tools 
in being self-renewing; no faster do 
they wear off than they grow a cor- 
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responding degree, and by both 
processes, wearing and growing, 
manage to keep their edges exactly 
perfect. The front, outer surface of 
the incisor is a hard enamel, the 
rest of the tooth softer material, the 
latter grinding down just enough 
faster than the enamel shell to keep 
the hard surface at the ridge. Con- 
venient as is this efficiency measure 
under normal conditions, when up- 
per and lower teeth are evenly 
mated to wear off equally, woe be- 
tide the poor Bunny (or any rodent) 
who loses one of these incisors, for 
such a loss gives the corresponding 
tooth on the other jaw a chance to 
grow unchecked, like a tusk, and 
being by nature curved, it will grow 
into a scimitar, interfering with 
proper biting by the normal teeth, 
and will finally cause death by star- 
vation. How near is this example 
of disaster due to upsetting any of 
Nature’s wondrous balances! 
Bunny has his variations within 
his own tribe, but hares and rabbits 
all share a good many little family 
likenesses, — furry soles to the foot, 
for instance, very comfortable for 
creatures that are lively in winter; 
four digits to the hind feet, and five 
to the front paws, — which, how- 
ever, are by their bony structure in- 
capable of rotation, and so cannot 
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serve as hands, after the fashion of 
a good many small creatures, and 
are useful chiefly as props to land 
on in the peculiar galloping gait de- 
veloped by the powerful hind quar- 
ters, which shoot the body ahead 
in a series of enormous leaps. The 
feebler front paws are also used in 
motion when Bunny shows temper, 
and literally ‘‘stamps on the floor” 
with excitement. His quivering 
nose pad, register of his emotions 
also, and curious upper cleft lip, we 
instantly think of as characteristics 
of his gentle countenance; have we 
all noticed the extra eye-lid at the 
inner corner of his large, full eye? 
His twitching, erectile ears and ab- 
surd little tail — folded so flat over 
his rump we wonder why he has one 
at all— also come to mind when 
we think “‘rabbit,” but these fea- 
tures differ somewhat in hares and 


rabbits, if we use these terms in° 


their strict sense. 

Most naturalists agree that rab- 
bit is so thoroughly an American 
word that it must seem a tag for 
every little Lepus on the continent, 
and yet we do have some creatures 
more properly called hares, some- 
what different in habit, which live 
in the open in an unprotected 
“form” or nook, and rely in danger 
on their great speed, so that they 
will take to a hole or hollow log only 
when close pressed. Their babies 
have fur jackets when born, open 
eyes, and must rely for protection 
on being hidden by a blanket their 
careful mother makes from tufts of 
her own fur, grass, and leaves, 
felted together. The hares are much 
bigger than real rabbits; have 
longer ears, which serve as a very 
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conning tower to catch suspicious 
sounds, black markings on the ears, 
and the under side of the body and 
tail white. They are relatively soli- 
tary, and less prolific than the little 
rabbit. 

Little Bunny owes his lineage to 
Lepus cuniculus of Europe, getting 
the Latin name from its burrowing 
habit, and an English name, 
“‘coney,” from the Latin name. 
The “conies” of the King James 
Bible were not properly named, in 
the opinion of modern scientists, 
and these scholars also inform us 
that the word rabbit got such an 
early grip on American speech, be- 
cause the original European speci- 
men, Lepus cuniculus, was the an- 
cestor of all pet rabbits, the only 
kind of Lepus familiar to our emi- 
grating forefathers, conceded to be 
chiefly town-folk, and hence inno- 
cent of nature lore! And to this 
ignarance, as Ingersoll observes 
with acumen, “they owed most of 
their early misfortunes in the colo- 
nies.” The Pilgrim Fathers, and 
Mothers too, had more pressing 
matters, while struggling to estab- 
lish their own colonies, than close 
observation of the creatures about 
them, and a Lepus that could fur- 
nish a stew for the kettle or a warm 
winter cap for Pilgrim babies, was 
valued under a homely, familiar 
name. 

Bunny’s own business has been 
from time immemorial finding as 
much succulent vegetation as possi- 
ble, and bringing up large and lively 
families. The more successful the 
latter ambition, the greater the re- 
sulting consumption of vegetation, 
with all too frequent inroads on cul- 
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tivated crops; it is fortunate that a 
creature so capable of becoming a 
pest through excess of his kind can 
furnish food and raiment for his 
competitor, man. Rabbit flesh (and 
fur too) was a stand-by for aborigi- 
nal Americans, was known to Eng- 
lish settlers as common in their 
home markets, has been used with 
success in modern English colonies, 
and is urged to-day in the United 
States as a cheap, nourishing, and 
palatable meat, which, with a little 
determination, we might learn to 
eat as readily as high-priced viands. 

As for the fur, so late as 1911 it 
was declared of little value save for 
trimmings and as a material in man- 
ufacturing felt. To-day, with so 


much fine fur tied up in European 
warehouses, waiting to be marketed 
when war shall cease, the rabbit has 
come into his own in fashionable 
dress, for—necessity being the 


mother of invention — furriers have 
discovered how so to dye and treat 
the humble rabbit pelt that it 
comes forth “‘lapin,” colored in 
fashionable taupe shades or daintily 
imitating the priceless chinchilla, 
that aristocrat of Andean moun- 
tains which has almost vanished 
through pursuit of its lovely coat. 
So fertile is Bunny in reproducing 
his kind through several annual lit- 
ters, so quickly does he grow and 
prosper, so easy is he to feed and 
bring to maturity, that Nature can 
almost be induced to turn him out 
as from a factory, gratifying man’s 
appetite and bent for hunting, as 
well as woman’s vanity. And so 
predacious may the little rascal be- 
come if not checked, it almost seems 
as though for once Fashion and 
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Nature had joined hands in peace- 
ful agreement that Bunny’s present 
business is to join the band of do- 
mestic creatures that live but to die 
in serving man. 


BUNNY AND HIS ADOPTED MOTHER 
(A True Story) 
BY VIRGINIA LEE ELLERBE 


Poor E.izABETH was in tears; her 
white rabbit was gone! She could 
not find him anywhere. 

“When did you see Bunny last?” 
asked her mother, taking the little 
girl in her arms and trying to com- 
fort her. 

‘I fed him this morning, just as 
I always do, and he was the dearest 
thing, sitting up on his hind legs, 
eating out of my hand! Oh, Mother, 
where can he have gone? I have 
looked everywhere.” 

**Let’s go into the back yard and 
look under all the hedges. He may 
be hiding there. Or, he may be off, 
visiting one of the neighbors. Tears 
will not bring him back, so wipe 
your eyes and come along.” 

Elizabeth slipped her hand into 
her mother’s, and they started on a 
hunt for Bunny. Into every corner 
of the back and front yards they 
went, and then to the neighbors’ on 
each side of them; but no little white 
rabbit was to be found. 

For days Elizabeth watched for 
Bunny. Surely he would remember 
the crisp lettuce leaves and other 
good things he had eaten from her 
hand, and come back to her! 

One morning, Elizabeth was 
standing on the back porch, watch- 
ing a cow in the yard across the 
alley, whose pitiful moaning, when 
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her calf was taken away, had made 
the little girl very sorry for her. As 
she looked, she saw a tiny, white 
thing frolicking about the cow, 
whose head was bent towards it. 
And what do you think it was? 
Bunny! 

Elizabeth saw the rabbit rub his 
little nose against the cow’s, and the 
old cow licked him, as if he had been 
a real little speck of a calf! 

“Oh, Mother, Mother, come 
quick! I have found Bunny!” she 
called in great excitement. 

Her mother came just as the 
strangest of all strange things hap- 


pened. The cow laid herself down, 


and the rabbit, if you please, snug- 
gled up to her and sucked, and 
sucked, until he had all the warm, 
rich milk he could swallow. 

The poor cow had adopted the 
little white rabbit when her baby 


calf was taken away. And that was. 


the reason Bunny jihad forgotten all 
about Elizabeth and the lettuce 
leaves. 

Elizabeth ran over to the house 
of the neighbor and told the strange 
story about the rabbit and his 
adopted mother. It was hard for 
any one to believe, but the truth of 
it was soon proved, for Bunny could 
always have milk when he wanted 
it, like any little calf or little baby, 
— and he needed so little that no 
one could object to his having it. 

The neighbor was as much sur- 
prised as Elizabeth and her mother 
had been, to find the rabbit in her 
back yard. He was so tiny that she 
had not noticed him. 

The little girl caught Bunny up 
in her arms and took him home, but 


he quickly slipped back to his 
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mother-cow. At last Elizabeth gave 
up trying to keep him, for it seemed 
too cruel to both the rabbit and the 
cow, who were so happy together. 

Before very long the neighbor 
moved, and the last Elizabeth saw 
of Bunny, he was hopping down the 
street behind’ his queer adopted 
mother. 


THE GROSBEAK’S BILL AND BILL 
OF FARE 


Wuart title could so aptly suggest 
the grosbeak’s characteristic fea- 
ture, — the gross beak or big bill? 
All finches (he is of that family) 
have particularly serviceable bills, 
down to the dainty goldfinch, which 
must nip and crunch hard-coated 
seeds, and our handsome grosbeaks 
are fitted by their mandibles for do- 
ing noteworthy execution on tough 
substances. 

The United States Biological 
Survey lists seven varieties of gros- 
beaks as summering within the 
bounds of the United States, five of 
which are fairly well distributed in 
our cultivated districts, and are 
very desirable neighbors from a 
practical point of view, as well as 
delightful to our ears and eyes. In 
our more southeastern sections the 
blue grosbeak holds sway, with 
many of the valuable qualities of 
his family. Amateurs have reported 
this lovely visitor in New York 
State so often that Elon Howard 
Eaton (in his Memoir) calls atten- 
tion to the probability that inaccu- 
rate observers had confused this 
bird with the Indigo bunting, which, 
really, he resembles very little. The 
latter is a sharper, more greenish 
blue, with black markings on his 
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wings, while the blue grosbeak is a 
softer tone, with bright russet wing 
patches, in place of the bunting’s 
black ones. His bill, too, is stout 
and serviceable, too much so, the 
southern farmer is inclined to 
think, when flocks descend on oat 
and rice fields, gleaning busily. In 
actual examination of stomachs, 
however, five times as much insect 
food as grain has been identified, 
and since the dreaded weevil, cot- 
ton cut-worm, grasshoppers, etc., 
are noticeably on his bill of fare, the 
farmer must stop to consider — 
even granting a small loss in grain 
—whether the potential increase 
from these foes would not be yet 
more costly than a moderate wage 
in cereal coin. 

In the extreme Southwest, Texas, 
Arizona, and New Mexico, the gray 
grosbeak, or parrot-bill, displays a 
family penchant for caterpillars and 
grasshoppers, and since he lives in a 
cotton-raising community, is a val- 
uable farmhand, or perhaps one 
should say policeman, for his crest 
and hooked bill give the look of a 
helmeted official. 

Our Western lands are patrolled 
by the black-headed  grosbeak, 
which ranges from southern Mexico 
to British Columbia, North Dakota, 
and Nebraska. His general mark- 
ings remind us strongly of his 
beautiful brother, the rose-breasted 
grosbeak, but his bib and vest are 
sombre where the rose-breasted’s 
are gay and gleaming. Some sins 
are laid to his account, since he va- 
ries his menu by certain cultivated 
items (green peas and beans and 
early fruit), which the farmer is 
accustomed to look upon as his own. 
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On the other hand, his basis of diet 
is scale insects, which surely no one 
will grudge him. Olive, frosted, and 
apricot scales, insidious pests in the 
orchard, costly to fight and more 
costly to neglect, — is not any nat- 
ural check on them worth encour- 
aging, even at the expense of a little 
ingenuity in managing the check, 
by netting vegetables and supply- 
ing wild fruit trees as bait? 

In the eastern United States, 
from Iowa and southern New York, 
that brilliant, flashing resident, the 
cardinal grosbeak (often called Ken- 
tucky cardinal, redbird, etc.) de- 
lights with his coat and song. Minot 
declares that the female of this 
lovely pair is also tuneful, in com- 
pensation, perhaps, for her quieter 
garment. The cardinals have been 
so hunted as cage-birds, so easily 
discovered and shot by irresponsi- 
ble gunners, that they have learned 
the price of conspicuous beauty and 
become very secretive in nesting 
habit. Many a swampy spot might, 
by planting, be profitably devel- 
oped for a refuge for this diligent 
bird, to the advantage of his de- 
fenders, whom he repays for any 
safe living conditions by eating 
voraciously locusts, cicadas, Colo- 
rado beetles, rose chafers, cotton 
worms, plum, cherry and other 
scales, with many additional hurt- 
ful insects. Handsome he is, and 
handsome he does! 

Probably the most strikingly 
handsome member of this well- 
favored group is the male rose- 
breasted grosbeak, for while his 
uniform is not so gaudy as that of 
the cardinal, the contrasts in rich, 
velvety black top-coat, gleaming 
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light vest, and deep rose bib, with 
pink linings to his wings, seem each 
to “set off” the other features of 
his costume. His strong whitish bill 
is solidly planted in the black of 
head and throat, and gives him a 
determined air. And again, like the 
goldfinch, his mate is a speckled 
creature of modest drabs and 
browns, somewhat like a sparrow, 
but with a strong white line over her 
eye and a whitish stripe dividing 
her crown patch. Despite his luxu- 
rious raiment, her husband seems 
no fop, is known to help incubate 
the eggs, and — according to some 
writers —enlivens his domestic task 
by whistling a merry tune what 
time he must stay quiet on the nest, 
discreetly lowering his note to a 
mere whisper if he believes precau- 
tion wise. 

This gift of song is noticed in the 


rose-breasted grosbeak’s scientific’ 


name (Zamelodia ludoviciana) the 
first part of which means “very 
melodious.” Lavishly supplied by 
nature with everything desirable, 
he loves a fairly luxurious home, 
choosing well-grown woodlands, 
rich with leafy underbrush, for a 
nesting site, or the thick growth 
usually found near swamps. Some- 
times he goes to more open sites, 
but is noticeably fond of damp 
woods, and if we would encourage 
him to live and work near our culti- 
vated districts, we must either spare 
what shady thickets already exist, 
or plant hedges and tangles for this 
brilliant captain of industry. Since 
he is found from Maine and Mani- 
toba southward to Kansas and the 
North Carolina Mountains, and 
moves downward to Central and 
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South America for the winter- sea- 
son, his good service and personal 
welfare ought to be the concern of 
many citizens. 

The homely saying that “what’s 
one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison” describes perfectly the rose- 
breasted grosbeak’s daily fare, and 
when we think of the (tohim) tempt- 
ing array of beetles, particularly the 
Colorado potato bug that few birds 
will eat, plant lice, hairy caterpillars 
(including the dreaded brown-tail 
moth — a pest that costs huge sums 
to fight, and incidentally some doc- 
tor’s bills when humans are so un- 
fortunate as to have their flesh irri- 
tated by the little barbed hairs that 
escape from the moth’s “fur’’), 
with other bugs too numerous to 
list here, which he dines on gustily, 
we cannot withhold our respectful 
homage to that master-planner, 
Mother Nature, whose creatures 
serve one another so economically. 
The rose-breasted grosbeak also 
eats some green wild fruit like dog- 
wood, wild cherry, honeysuckle, etc., 
getting its food, as Forbush says 
(Useful Birds and Their Protection) 
“from the ground upward to the 
tallest tree-tops,” plucking the lar- 
ve of leaf-rolling moths from their 
webby cradles, “wrenching out” 
the seeds of coniferous trees, and 
shearing the heart from fruit blos- 
soms or nipping the newly set buds. 
This latter trick has brought on him 
some complaints, but as Forbush 
points out, Nature is only using the 
grosbeak’s appetite to get a little 
tree-pruning done. Her schedule is 
so closely planned that even those 
apparent robbers, the insects, have 
their appointed use, to trim down 
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surplus foliage, thus relieving the 
tree of nourishing too much ver- 
dure, producing too many clusters 
of fruit, or shading itself too densely. 
Only when they exceed the number 
needed to keep the tree in order do 
they really ravage it, and, when 
birds are plentiful, we know excess 
insects will be converted into food 
for these feathered hunters. 

Even the birds lend a hand (or 
shall we say beak?) in pruning the 
trees by the very budding habits for 
which they are sometimes scolded. 
No doubt, in our artificial civilized 
conditions, the orchardist prefers to 
use his own judgment, without vol- 
unteer help from the little artists in 
budding, but on ordinary trees the 
pruning may be less alarming than 
a superficial view would indicate, 
and it is always possible to offer a 
bait of suet, seed, crumbs, etc., as 
counter attractions, to divert the 
bud-eating birds from too enthusi- 
astic work on the trees. 

So, what with lovely plumage, 
lively song, pleasant disposition, 
and fortunate appetite, the gros- 
beak deserves to enjoy a very spe- 
cial entente cordiale with man. 


WATCH FOR THE EVENING 
GROSBEAKS 


Some time last February, one of our 
Burroughs Club members wrote us 
from Canton, N.Y., of the visita- 
tion of evening grosbeaks that had 
delighted that neighborhood. Of 
course, at the date of receiving this 
letter the February Home Proc- 
rEss had long since gone to press; 
but, thinking that some of our mem- 
bers in northern situations might 
see the interesting birds this Febru- 


ary if their eyes were, so-to-speak, 
sharpened, we saved this letter, — 
and it seems particularly suited to 
the present number, when the gen- 
eral subject is under considera- 
tion: — 

I wonder if you would like to know that 
we are enjoying a flock of evening grosbeaks 
— oh, such beauties! Five years ago they 
were here (1911) and stayed a month. They 
have been here nearly two weeks now. The 
Burroughs Club saw them on the college 
campus.... This morning one of my 
school boys came running and told me that 
five birds were on the apple tree near the 
school. I sent word to the teachers, and 


nearly the whole school saw them. One 
lady counted sixteen; the club saw seven. 


The pine, and evening grosbeaks 
are not listed in the United States 
Government bulletin as being eco- 
nomically important to our coun- 
try, since they are boreal in range, 
only occasionally paying us visits. 
Should any such strayed pilgrims 
come to our northern regions this 
winter, they will be recognized at 
once by their enormously heavy 
beaks and striking plumage. The 
pine grosbeaks (males) have head, 
back, and chest deeply tinged with 
a rose or carmine, “washed” over 
slate gray, as some writers describe 
it, and conspicuous light bars in the 
dark wings. Tail is dark, and 
slightly forked. ‘The females are 
grayish drab, with a bronze tint on 
the head. It is common to see large 
flocks of the gray birds with a few 
of the rose-colored individuals, 
which makes some observers think 
that females or young birds greatly 
predominate, but other ornitholo- 
gists say that the rosy males differ 
considerably in the degree of their 
coloring, so that some of them ap- 
pear more drab in general tone. 
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The evening grosbeak has a con- 
spicuous yellow patch across the 
face, black crown patch, a general 
olive or bronze tone about the head 
and chest, brightening to yellow’on 
back and belly. Wings and tail are 
dark, with conspicuous white inner 
wing feathers. 


STRAY BUTTERFLIES IN WINTER 


Tue following letter, from a New 
York State member, describes a not 
very common experience which 
some of our members may perhaps 
duplicate if they are on the watch: 

I want to tell you of two live butterflies 
in my possession since January. They were 
found in a cold woodshed, and when brought 
into the warmth, revived, spreading their 
wings as if to fly. Upon being returned to 
the cold, they would go to sleep. I revived 
them in this way on two octasions, with the 
same results, .. . and once took them to a 
Burroughs Club meeting. 

One specimen was sent to our State 
Entomologist, who says “ 
Milbert’s tortoise shell. The spiny cater- 
pillars feed upon nettles. This butterfly 
and a number of its allies, including the 
mourning cloak, Euvanessa antiopa, habitu- 
ally pass the winter with no better shelter 
than an overhanging stone, log, or some- 


thing of the kind.” 
N. A. S. 


A similar case was reported from 
New Jersey last winter, in a number 
of newspapers, and written up as 
though the phenomenon were un- 
precedented. As a matter of fact all 
the Vanessini hibernate, and on 
page 2 of Scudder’s Everyday Butter- 
flies, is a very interesting account of 
an experience of the author with a 
mourning cloak which wintered on 
the underside of his cellar stairs, 
where it was observed all winter. 
The writer had a similar experience 
this autumn, when she found several 
little whitish butterflies clinging to 


it is known as°* 
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the under side of a big flower pot 
which had stood on small supports 
to give it air space and drainage. 
Having occasion to move this pot, 
she discovered the little creatures, 
but did not experiment to find out 
whether they would revive. 


A HOME-MADE ANTHOLOGY 


WuHeEn little Anna Maria comes 
home from school just bursting with 
enthusiasm because she has been 
asked to choose and recite a “ piece” 
for the Christmas entertainment, 
Bird, or Arbor Day, or some such 
celebration, or when Materfamilias 
finds herself slated to provide the 
literary feature for the next nature 
club meeting, what a flutter it 
causes, what delving into books, 
and anxious inquiry at the library 
to get something new, or especially 
“taking”! A great deal of pleasant 
material could be collected if fam- 
ilies or clubs would start a scrap 
book, saving from the daily papers, 
odd pamphlets, and periodicals 
such little poems and short anec- 
dotes or essays as would be adapt- 
able for recitation. These may be 
pasted into a scrap book, or better 
yet, to sheets of paper of a given 
size, and kept in one of the card- 
board, alphabetical box-files com- 
mon in offices. Such boxes are very 
cheap in price. Selections thus filed 
are so easy to find, easy to remove 
if any one wants to make a copy, 
and will not outgrow accommoda- 
tions as quickly as in a scrap book. 
Then too, they can be rearranged at 
any time. Animals, birds, flowers, 
insects, trees, Christmas material, 
games, etc., can be included, will be 
fun to collect, handy to use, and a 











help in getting up many little enter- 
tainments. 


A FEATHER DUSTER BIRD 


WHEN you buy a nice, fresh feather 
duster in a shop, or take one in hand 
to fleck off the dust, do you ever 
stop to think where the feathers 
come from? Probably not, any more 
than you pay attention to the bris- 
tles in your hair brush, the tortoise 
shell in Mother’s best side combs, 
or the silk in your sash or necktie. 
Living creatures produce so much 
of our common merchandise, and 
we see this merchandise so much 
oftener than we do the creatures, 
that we have no curiosity about 
their lives and homes, nor do we 
feel that we are the people who de- 
cide their fates. We hear a good 
deal about not wearing feathers on 
hats, — there’s one bird that would 
be happier if we would not wear 
them on dusters, the great-billed 
Rhea, of northern Brazil. 

This bird is an interesting speci- 
men, if we can see him stepping with 
dignity about his yard in a Zoo. His 
head and bill are not unlike those of 
a duck; but he has a very long neck; 
a rounded body almost without a 
tail; and tremendously strong legs, 
ending in three toes. You can find 
his picture in the unabridged dic- 
tionary. He is really a South 
American ostrich, and though small- 
er than the African ostrich (which 
so obligingly grows plumes for us as 
a sheep grows wool), has that same 
clumsy, awkward build. His gen- 
eral color is a soft, dusty tone, 
streaked with darker brown and 
some white. How queer he looks as 
he sits down, with his great feet 
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bent forward! A bird’s foot, you 
know, is not just the claws, but the 
tarsus too, that long bone that 
seems like our shin bone; and his 
foot ends at a heel placed about 
where our knee would be. In small 
birds the feet are so tucked up under 
them we hardly notice these mem- 
bers when the bird is perching, but 
the Rhea certainly looks as though 
he had knees hinged the wrong way! 
He is busy dressing his feathers, 
plucking out one now and then, and 
we can see the discarded ones on 
the ground. The spine, or shaft is 
white, the vane, or web white at the 
base, then brown, ending in a small 
white tip. As he lifts one wing to 
get at the under feathers, we see 
what a curious, half-moon shape it 
is, with its longer feathers reaching 
away back to where his tail ought 
to be. 

The male Rhea is a good parent, 
incubating the eggs and rearing the 
babies. Let us vote against the 
feather duster, which model house- 
keepers say is unscientific, and a fine 
tool for scattering germs, and in this 
way discourage the Brazilian plume 
hunters who have so nearly de- 
stroyed a fine bird for the sake of 
our housework. 


JUNIOR READINGS: YOUTH OF 
ANIMALS 


Baby Carnivores 


Last month we found out some 
things about simple forms of life 
that have no youth, like the amceba; 
about insect and some sea-forms, 
that change from form to form, each 
complete in itself, rather than pass 
through babyhood and youth; and 
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we began to learn about the third 
class, to which we and our animal 
cousins belong. We saw that even 
in this class there is a great differ- 
ence in the amount of learning time, 
or youth, for the ungulates or hoofed 
animals, many of which are rumi- 
nants or grazing (grass-and-twig- 
eating) beasts, can run about and 
follow their friends almost at once, 
and various small rodents, like mice 
and squirrels, are soon able to take 
care of themselves. It is true that 
in some cases parents that do not 
have to do much toward training 
their young will take care of them if 
enemies surprise the herd before it 
can escape by running, — the usual 
way for such animals to get away 
from danger. The males will take 
their places at the edge of the herd 
and fight valiantly to protect the 
females and young that huddle to- 
gether in the centre of the ring. 
But, aside from special circum- 
stances, the life of these grazing 
animals is much simpler than that 
of carnivores, or flesh-eating crea- 
tures. You can see that since grass 
and moss and twigs “stay put” 
where they grow, all the grazing 
animal has to do is find his pasture 
and nibble what he wants, so that 
he does not need to be as skillful 
as a creature whose food has lively 
legs of its own! The food, or prey, 
of carnivorous animals consists of 
creatures, that do not like to be 
caught and killed! Some of them 
are rebellious enough to show fight, 
so the flesh-eating animal must 
learn not only to seek his food, but 
to be wary in the way he catches it. 
He must know how to lie in wait 
near the eating and drinking places 
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his prey is likely to visit, how to 
creep up and surprise it before it 
can run, how to strike to kill, and 
which prey is likely to fight danger- 
ously in self-defence. Since all this 
is a much livelier business than eat- 
ing plants, young carnivora have to 
spend a long time in learning to care 
for themselves, so they have more 
youth than their grazing cousins. 
In fact, they have a babyhood in 
some ways not so unlike our own. 
The most noted flesh-eating ani- 
mals are the felines, or cats, to 
which lions, tigers, leopards, pumas, 
etc., belong. You can get some no- 
tion of their housekeeping ways by 
watching Puss. You know she 
wants a definite home to shelter her 
babies, and is so particular about 
keeping them hidden that, if you 
disturb the kittens, she is likely to 
move them to some other dark 


- corner. This trick copies the habits 


of the great, wild felines that have 
a den, or Jair, either in rocky caves 
or thick cane-brakes where the cubs 
are fairly safe. Sometimes the den 
has dry earth or dead leaves, 
scraped together for the babies’ bed, 
and here they will cuddle together 
while the parents are out hunting. 
Lion mothers are so devoted that 
they will not leave the cubs for 
several days, even to feed, and, like 
Puss, they keep the little bodies 
clean by licking. Puma mothers are 
careful to choose the nursery (when 
possible) on some ledge so high up 
and hard to get at that it is safe 
from other species of animals, 
which cannot jump as pumas can. 
Carnivorous cubs, like kittens, are 
blind and helpless at first, but have 
wonderful powers of squealing, and 
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naturalists tell us this noise does not 
mean hunger so much as a wish for 
companionship and warmth. 

Baby felines soon get a taste for 
meat by licking bits of flesh brought 
home by their parents, and begin to 
get the notion of pouncing on mov- 
ing things by jumping at their 
mother’s tail, or at each other in 
play. When they are big and strong 
enough, the mother takes them out 
on short trips to begin the business 
of hunting, and their fitness to hunt 
must depend a good deal on the 
development of their teeth. Feel 
the teeth in your own mouth and 
notice that just each side of the 
four front ones, upper and lower, 
comes a tooth more pointed and a 
little taller than its neighbors. 


These are called canine or dog teeth, 
and if you will look at your dog’s 
jaw —or the cat’s, either — you 
will find these teeth long, strong, 


and curved. Carnivorous animals 
have them as tools to strike into 
their prey and tear up the flesh. 
They rip off fragments and swallow 
them down with almost no chewing, 
as you will see while watching the 
dog or cat at meals. Young lions 
need about a year and a half to 
learn the trick of stalking, or creep- 
ing upon, their prey, and by this 
time their canine teeth are well 
grown and make powerful weapons. 

The lion parents seem to make 
the cubs stand back and watch 
while they themselves kill the crea- 
ture that is to be dinner, and then 
the cubs rush in and help carve it. 
Gradually the young hunters learn 
to strike for themselves, and im- 
prove upon their first clumsy at- 
tempts, until they can attack and 
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kill as quickly and surely as their 
teachers. In similar ways other 
young felines or other carnivorous 
youngsters are trained for their life 
business of getting their own dinner. 

Now, perhaps, it seems dread- 
fully cruel in a lion or tiger to eat up 
a dear little lamb, or strike down a 
beautiful horse, but we must keep 
two things in mind: first, in killing 
his prey he is really doing no differ- 
ent from many of his human bro- 
thers, who kill and eat any animal 
whose flesh they enjoy; and second, 
that if there were no flesh-eating 
beasts to kill the vegetable-eating 
animals, these latter would soon 
overrun the whole world and eat up 
all the grass, plants, and bushes. 
When there was nothing left, they 
would starve and die from their own 
habits, to say nothing of the trouble 
they would have brought upon us 
poor humans. Just as birds keep 
the balance of nature by eating the 
insects that eat the green things 
which we humans need, these 
beasts of prey help in the same bal- 
ance by keeping down too big fam- 
ilies of vegetable-eating animals. 

Now let us look up a few animal 
references in Burroughs, and in- 
crease our store of facts: — 


What is the fundamental need of animals? 
XII, 4. 

Which parent seems to show most affection 
for the young? x11, 137. 

How long does this affection seem to be 
active? XIII, 137. 
Does the mother beast need to be taught her 
duties toward her young? x11, 91-92. 
Do animal parents show the same unself- 
ishness — in case of want — as human 
parents? x11, 215. 

What position will some animals take when 
defending the herd? xu, 146. 

What instinct is strongest in carnivora? 
XV, 152. 
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OUTLINES FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


Tue Special Study Questions, for 
optional work, are for use in our 
Burroughs Club Course of Study. 
No answers are expected by the 
Nature Bureau. 


Hares and Rabbits 


What emotion seems to be uppermost in the 
heart of the rabbit? 

How is this timid disposition indicated by 
the eyes, and what peculiarity of vision 
may we note in the rabbit? 

What variety of hare did Burroughs notice 
in the West? 

Describe the winter and summer coat of 
the northern hare. 

Do the hare and rabbit lay up fat for winter 
stores? 

Name one kind of rabbit that provides for 
winter. 

What does the rabbit feed on in winter? 

How bite? What shape are his teeth? 

Where does the rabbit commonly spend the 
day? : 

Does he depend on wit to escape an enemy? 

Does the rabbit use its tail? 

What nickname does the rabbit’s tail give 
him? 


How does Burroughs describe the motions 


of the little gray rabbit? 
What garden products are sometimes stolen? 
Describe the home and nest. 
How many litters a year are produced? 
What are the enemies of hares and rabbits? 
Give instances of attack by enemies. 
Is the rabbit easily caught by daylight? 
How does it differ when chased by dog or 
fox, by weasel or mink? 
Are hares and rabbits plentiful in England? 


Grosbeaks 


How many varieties of grosbeaks does Bur- 
roughs name? 

Describe the rose-breasted grosbeak’s coat. 

Do both sexes share the bright coat? 

Is the rose-breasted grosbeak common? 

From what locality does the blue grosbeak 
come? 

Where is the pine grosbeak found? 
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What special food does the pine ‘grosbeak 
prefer? 


How far north did Burroughs find the pine 
grosbeak? 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR FEBRUARY 
(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is mot in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the questions s number 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of cach sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inquiries should be written on a sheet sep- 
arate from the answers.) 


1. Do English hares and rabbits 
choose similar haunts to the 
American varieties? 

2. Does the hare run by day or by 
night? 

3. Tell some way by which he dif- 
fers from the rabbit, in disposi- 
tion and haunts. 

4. Describe one of his little tricks 
when annoyed. 

5. Does the hare seek shelter in a 
snowstorm? 

6. How much of a leap may we 
judge the hare takes, by exam- 
ining his tracks? 

7. What does Burroughs say of the 
rose-breasted grosbeak’s man- 
ners? 

8. How does he characterize its 
song? 

g. Describe the pine grosbeak. 

10. To what more common bird 
does Burroughs compare the 
evening grosbeak? 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Editor of Home Procress 


JUSTICE FIRST 


BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Ir is a curious fact that the word 
““justice” suggests a penalty, just 
as the word “criticism” suggests 
blame. Yet, there is nothing in the 
adherent meaning of either word to 
explain this. Why, then, does it ob- 
tain? Very likely the reason is that 
as there is often a greater readiness 
to blame than to praise, so also there 
is frequently a stronger tendency to 
meet out penalties rather than re- 
wards. It is invariably of a rather 
carping person that we hear it said, 
“He is so critical”; and an unpleas- 
ant retribution upon which the com- 
ment is made, “‘It was no more than 
just.” These clouds, which obscure 
the full meanings of those excellent 
words, criticism and justice, make 
difficult the teaching of the things 
really signified by the words to the 
children, — particularly justice. 
Another difficulty is added by 
the so frequent placing of generosity 
before justice. Children see this in 
many departments of life; from 
nursery days, when they are some- 
times urged to “give the baby back 
his toy, or he will cry,” to their 
maturer years, when they see the 
porter on the sleeping-car tipped, 
and learn that these tips make up 
part of his regular income. Rare is 


the child who has been taught that 
he should give the baby back his 
toy because he has no right to it; 
rarer still is the girl or boy to whom 
it has been suggested that the tip 
to the porter should not be optional, 
but should be included in the price 
of the sleeping-car ticket, — that 
it is in no sense a gift, but a pay- 
ment for value received. At many 
points along the way from baby- 
hood to young man- and young 
womanhood, the children have this 
important issue veiled. At best, 
they are taught a kind of generosity; 
at worst, they learn to regard justice 
as something rather cold and un- 
pleasant. 

What shall parents do in this im- 
portant matter? It seemstomethat 
they should begin by making clear to 
the children the close connection 
between justice and honesty; that 
they should lead them to see that 
the first thing to do is to give to 
other persons, or to help them in 
some other way to obtain, such 
things as are theirs by right, — 
which they are not receiving. Then, 
the way is left open for generosity. 
Justice first; this should be the 
watchword, spoken in the nursery, 
and frequently repeated through- 
out the growing years. 

In this, as in other problems of 
ethics, the use of stories will be 
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found of great assistance. Perhaps 
the best stories for the purpose are 
those which deal with large issues. 
For example, stories of the work of 
large organizations, including within 
their range of activities persons of 
any color, creed, or nationality, will 
prove illuminating. At the present 
time the Red Cross Society is the 
one that, above all others, teaches 
the great lesson of justice. What- 
ever may be the personal, or even 
the group, sympathies at the present 
time of any Red Cross Unit at the 
Front, that unit cares for any 
wounded soldier brought to it, — 
whether technically a friend or tech- 
nically an enemy. And this, for no 
reason at all excepting that it is 
just; the Red Cross Society was es- 
tablished for this purpose. Any 
wounded soldier, to use the current 
phrase, “has a right” to its services. 
To give them is justice pure and 
simple. There are many stories of 
the Red Cross Society; two are par- 
ticularly successful in embodying 
this fundamental characteristic of 
the spirit and the work of the or- 
ganization, The Red Cross in the 
Balkan War, and The Red Cross 
Society. The children will learn 
from these stories much that will 
help them to feel and to do justly. 
Another type of story that is help- 
ful in teaching children justice is, 
oddly enough, the story of a great 
achievement ofa scientific kind. The 
reason for this would seem to be the 
fact that the necessity for exact- 
ness, for honesty, in short, in* scien- 
tific work, is one of its immediately 
apparent characteristics. Before 
the engineer, or the builder, or the 
inventor, can decorate, or other- 
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wise beautify his work, — in other 
words, be generous to it, — he must 
make it true, — he must be just to 
it. Upon this justice first depends 
its entire success. Perhaps one of 
the best ways of teaching the prin- 
ciples of justice to boys is through 
the story of a great scientific achieve- 
ment. The story of the steel arch 
over the East River, New York, is 
one such tale. Any boy who has the 
opportunity of reading The Great- 
est Steel Arch in the World, will not 
only gain information about bridge 
building, but new illumination as to 
what justice is. Another such story 
is The Greatest Railroad Terminal in 
the World. There are others, many 
others; these two will serve to indi- 
cate the type. 

It need scarcely be said that the 
meaning of justice, for the reason 
that it is in itself difficult, and the 
further reason that it has been ob- 
scured, cannot be gained by chil- 
dren even from reading stories set- 
ting it forth, without the aid of 
explanation and interpretation. Par- 
ents and teachers must do their 
part in helping the boys and girls, 
as well as the very littlest children, 
to understand the significance of the 
stories. The children should be 
taught that it is being just first to 
every simple detail, that gives a 
successful result. In the making of 
automobiles, for example, every 
part must be rightly done and 
rightly related to every other part. 
The little boy with his first box of 
carpentering tools can learn this, 
one of the first and last lessons of 
justice. 

I was interested only yesterday 
to find that a little boy known to me 
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had. He was making a table, using 
a box of tools he had received for 
Christmas. The materials he had 
were a small square board, four 
spools of the same size, and an as- 
sortment of nails. He had attached 
three of the spools, by the simple 
expedient of driving through their 
holes, nails, the heads of which were 
larger than the holes. He had not 
at hand another of these nails, and 
was trying in various ways to at- 
tach the fourth spool, — partly fill- 
ing the hole with a burnt match, 
stuffing it with paper, etc. Presently, 
with a sigh he arose, and going into 
another room, returned with a large 
box of different sorts of nails. These 
he turned out on a newspaper and 
laboriously hunted through until he 
found a large nail exactly like the 
three he had used. “There is no use 
trying to get along with a nail that 
does not fit, the spool will drop off, 
and the whole table will be spoilt. 
Like automobiles, tables are, — 
everything has to be right!” Only 
a few days before he had had read 
to him, The Making of Automobiles. 

But how shall we teach the chil- 
dren to carry over the ideas of jus- 
tice that we may be so fortunate as to 
give them, from inanimate problems 
to human problems? Perhaps we 
can best do this by tireless incita- 
tion and explanation. Example, 
too, is necessary. In a family in 
which there are two or more chil- 
dren, there are countless opportuni- 
ties for teaching justice first. When, 
for instance, any dainty is divided 
among the children, they may 
easily be brought to see that jus- 
tice requires that each shall share 
equally with the others, — while 
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generosity might lead one child to 
give part of his share to another. 
Again, with those pleasures which 
children have in rotation: to be 
happy and pleased thata brother or 
sister should have his or her treat 
when it is his or her turn, is only 
just; while for one child to sur- 
render to another child the coveted 
“turn,” is generosity. 

There are many reasons indeed 
why the great lesson of justice 
should be taught to children. One 
reason is that justice, as has been 
said, is but another term for hon- 
esty. Honesty is indispensable to 
a sound life. Another, and as great 
a reason is, that not until one has 
been just, is one free to be generous. 
One cannot, as it were, arrive at the 
pinnacleof generosity withoutclimb- 
ing the slope of justice. It is the 
great desire of us all that the chil- 
dren should grow up to be generous- 
hearted, generous-minded, gener- 
ous-souled, as well as generous- 
handed men and women. If we 
should ‘have this happen, we must 
teach them justice first. 


ON TELLING BIBLE STORIES 


BY MARY ARONETTA WILBUR 


THE persistent survival of certain 
traits of human nature, through all 
the changing and advancing centu- 
ries, is a continual source of amaze- 
ment. Grown men gather now at 
club or banquet, in smoking-car or 
country store, around a good story- 
teller, just as eagerly as they did 
when all knowledge came to them 
orally. The child of to-day, over- 
whelmed as he is by children’s 
books, is as insistent in his demands 
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for a story as any little half-naked 
savage was in times gone by. Every 
person, be he parent, teacher, friend, 
or relation, who comes into close 
personal contact with a little child, 
must expect to hear the request, 
“Please tell me a story”; and unless 
he can gratify the wish, he may ex- 
pect to fall in the scale of the child’s 
appreciation. 

The story is such a universally 
desired thing that teachers of all 
ages and races have used it as a 
means for conveying truth in palat- 
able form. It can teach history in 
unforgettable pictures; and right- 
eousness may be exalted, and virtue 
become triumphant, and the homely 
abstract virtues be emphasized by 
concrete personification, in the tale 
that the wise story-teller unfolds to 
gratify this desire of his hearers. 

To meet a demand so full of op. 
portunity and so certain to be made 
upon each of us, requires some prep- 
aration on our part; for it is not 
easy for every one to tell stories, 
since the inventive faculty, the 
fluent tongue, and the ability to 
catch the child’s point of view are 
not equally bestowed upon us. 

Many books have been written 
to help people who desire to study 
the subject, suggesting themes and 
methods. It should be noted that, 
while the child likes any story, one 
that is a “‘true story” is his especial 
favorite. This requirement is easily 
met by the stories of the Bible; and 
they have an additional claim upon 
our notice, because, as examples of 
the short story, there is nothing in 
any literature to compare with the 
short stories of the Bible. The char- 
acters are so human, the recital is so 
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brief and dramatic, the lesson is so 
truly pointed, that they serve their 
high moral purpose now, as well as 
they did when they were first told 
to eager listeners or read by studi- 
ous youth. Let us attempt to ana- 
lyze the art of these old story-tellers, 
and try to catch the secret of their 
charm. 

These stories show an intimate 
acquaintance with. human nature, 
and this gives them their perennial 
freshness; for human nature has not 
changed much in the long years that 
stretch between Abraham’s time 
and ours: its great moving passions 
and joys and sorrows have known 
no change, even as they know no 
nationality. And so to tell these 
stories well, we must put into them 
all that comprehension of human 
nature which experience has taught 
us. We must analyze the motives 
for the actions described, and point 
out their inevitable moral effect. 
The characters must be real to us, 
or they can never walk out of the 
imprisonment of archaic text and 
become “‘real live heroes” for the 
children. In every possible way we 
must vitalize our story by the use 
of imagination based upon infor- 
mation. 

For these old writers knew their 
“local coloring,” and we must re- 
produce it by study. Any one who 
wishes her telling of Bible stories to 
reach the point of extreme useful- 
ness should cultivate a thorough 
acquaintance with facts about the 
history of the times, the geography 
of the places, and the customs of the 
countries where the story is laid. 
This knowledge will furnish the 
proper food for the imagination. 
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These old writers used an abun- 
dance of detail, introduced in brief 
sentences of much discernment. 
They indulged ina reiteration which 
children love, as it gives a sort of 
pendulum effect and heightens the 
interest for the climax. 

One is impressed by the fact that 
these writers believed their stories 
to be true, and knew that they had 
a distinct value historically as well 
as morally; they were not told mere- 
ly to amuse. They had a purpose in 
telling their stories; for they aimed 
to show “the third and fourth gen- 
eration” how God had punished 
and rewarded, and to read into 
every event of history the moving 
hand of Jehovah. 

To tell Bible stories well, we need 
such a thorough acquaintance with 
the text that we can put the story 
into our own language; although it 
is possible to interest quite young 
children in the stories as they are 
read from the Bible, with only a 
running word of explanation here 
and there. This, however, depends 
very largely upon the reader. Some 
people, in reading the Bible aloud, 
read only the words; others read 
the ideas as well, and then the story 
makes its own appeal; for the com- 
prehension of the reader has been 
imparted to the hearer. 

“Study your Bible on yourknees,” 
advised Mr. Moody; and then, we 
would add, go to the libraries and 
study about it. Learn what the 
spade of the archeologist has found, 
and what the skill of the patient 
linguistic scholar has deciphered 
and deduced for our benefit. For 
we need to know the backgrounds 
of our story, and these are extremely 
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interesting as they have been dis- 
closed by recent discoveries and 
studies. We cannot tell effectively 
these tales of a great people unless 
their history is real to us. For a 
people in whose life there was a 
forty years’ desert wandering, and 
into whose soul the iron of a seventy 
years’ Babylonian Captivity had 
entered, was indeed “peculiar.” A 
knowledge of Great Babylon, its 
manners, customs, and religion, and 
the kings who ruled it and captive 
Israel, is necessary if we would 
understand the Books of Esther and 
Daniel, and much of the Books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. And _ the 
Egypt of Moses, Joseph, and Jere- 
miah is surely an interesting theme. 
This knowledge will not always 
find definite place in our stories, but 
it will color them, and so will help 
to give the child the correct impres- 
sion; and also, by putting the stories 
in their proper historical relation, 
will emphasize their moral lesson. 
For it is our privilege to show the 
children that these stories belong 
to the present and set standards for 


their own conduct. We must defi- . 


nitely relate the truths that they 
teach to the vexations, the difficul- 
ties, the temptations, the open or 
covert infidelity, which the children 
will surely meet in life. For these 
boys and girls are not going to live 
in secluded Christian communities 
like cloistered brotherhoods and 
sisterhoods, but out in the thick of 
affairs, in a world bent on other 
things; in the midst of a hurrying 
life seeking its own ends; amid com- 
rades contemptuous of anything 
serious — the world where they 
must struggle to follow after good. 
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Unless we can so vitalize the sto- 
ries that they shall be connected 
with the child’s own life, they fail 
in our hands. A little fellow who 
had been taught Bible stories was 
playfully chasing his aunt, and glee- 
fully called out, “Look out, if I 
catch you I’ll swallow you like the 
whale did Jonah!” He was too 
young to get much moral value from 
the story of Jonah, but he had 
grasped one fact; Jonah was a real 
man, and things could happen to 
Jonah just as they did to him. Jonah 
had been taken from the pedestal of 
observation and history, and made 
a part of his daily life. 

Often the children themselves 
will be our best teachers in the story- 
telling art. The story of Moses in 
the bulrushes had been told to a 
little four-year-old girl by her aunt; 
and afterwards, to see how much 
the child had understood, the aunt 
invited the little one to tell her the 
story back again. The recital went 
quite smoothly until it reached the 
place where Miriam offers to get a 
nurse for the baby, when Four- 
years-old enlarged on the incident 
in this fashion: “Oh! I’ll get you a 
nurse for the baby; she’ll be a nice, 
pretty nurse; and she’ll be so good 
to the baby.” Her acquaintance 
with the nursery had given her a 
standard for the qualifications of a 
nurse that had escaped her aunt. 

As an illustration of the child’s 
love of detail, we may mention the 
small girl, who, upon reading that 
Job’s wealth was doubled after his 
trial, took great pleasure in com- 
paring the exact number of sheep 
and camels and asses and oxen 
which belonged to Job before and 
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after that event. Properly told, the 
story of the Tabernacle and of the 
building of Solomon’s Temple will 
fascinate children; while the story 
of Esther, with its wealth of sug- 
gested detail, is a treasure mine. 

It is a matter of importance that 
we, like the Bible writers, believe 
the stories which we tell to the chil- 
dren; for these keen young people 
will know, from our tones and un- 
conscious attitude toward the story, 
whether we believe it or not. 

The fact of miracles troubles some 
people in accepting the stories of 
the Bible, and consequently in re- 
lating them. In the light of the 
scientific attitude of to-day, that 
should no longer trouble any one. 
There is not a miracle recorded in 
the Bible that is more incredible to 
us than some of the achievements 
of to-day would have seemed to 
people a hundred years ago. Could 
the men of Marlborough’s time 
have been told of battles in the air 
fought with machine guns, of sub- 
marine warfare, of smokeless pow- 
der, and of the deadly achievements 
of liquid fire and poisonous gas on 
battlefields and in trenches, it 
would have staggered their credul- 
ity. Or had they been told of send- 
ing the human voice over forty-six 
hundred miles from New York to 
Hawaii; or of sending pictures by 
electricity, they would have been 
skeptically amazed. Science now 
concedes that miracles are possible, 
and that we may not yet have dis- 
covered the laws which underlie 
them. We no longer think that we 
have penetrated all the secrets of 
the universe, or that all the laws of 
creation are scheduled in our text- 
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books. Such being the case, it seems 
reasonable to accept the statements 
of the old writers, and wait for fuller 
knowledge for the explanation. The 
age of science is ushering in the age 
of faith; and the conquest or utiliza- 
tion of the invisible universe makes 
easy the belief in the unseen God. 

Here the little child may well lead 
us, for to him miracle is always pos- 
sible, since all life is for him the 
progressive unfolding of mysteries. 

The telling of Bible stories is 
therefore a unique art. It is not 
the mere art of amusing the child, 
nor the mere quieting of his de- 
mands; it is not confined even to the 
stimulating of his imagination, nor 
the setting before him of inspiring 
models of the virtues, and warning 
personifications of the vices. But 
with all these there goes a deeper 
result. Only these stories link him 
with the other world, with the great 
supreme powers, and put his grow- 
ing soul into its correct relation 
with its Creator. Hence these sto- 
ries teach religion, for that, in its 
simplest form, is the binding of the 
soul to God. 

All knowledge must be preceded 
by interest, say the psychologists; 
and so these wonderful stories fur- 
nish us with the correct and incom- 
parable means for imparting truth. 

To the conscientious teller of 
Bible stories there comes a great 
reward. For the preparation of 
mind and spirit, by study and 
prayer, brings an increased sense of 
the wholeness of that brief chronicle 
of man’s long search after God and 
of the fullness of the revelation 
made to him. Equipped with this 
knowledge, the story-teller will be 
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enabled to explain great doctrines 
naturally and simply. Full of infor- 
mation, not only about each story, 
but of the great subject in all its 
bearings, the teaching will hold the 
attention, and the dealings of the 
Spirit will become understood in 
their relations to prosaic everyday 
conditions and individual needs. 

Our own faith will revive and 
grow, and our own souls will be fed 
at the same sources from which we 
draw for the child. 

“He taught the people by para- 
bles.” Is it not good to follow in his 
steps? 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO ESTIMATE 
CHARACTER 


BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


To estimate people aright is an es- 
sential attribute of justice, and can 
be acquired only as skill is acquired 
in the estimation of material things, 
—by practice in weighing and 
measuring people and motives, and 
by balancing their faults and vir- 
tues. But one must have the right 
scales, even for material things. 
The desk scales will estimate the 
small package for the post; but the 
kitchen scales are needed to weigh 
the sugar correctly for jelly, or to 
count the cost of the Christmas tur- 
key. How problematic it looks to 
childhood to get the bird every bit in, 
—neck, head, and bill, — before the 
number of pounds can be announced 
to the family! It seemed as if there 
were scales to weigh everything, — 
from hay scalesto chemist’s balance; 
then, only the other day, the world 
heard that a man had discovered 
how to weigh the sun’s heat. 
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“What good is it?” asked a child, 
whose father read the announce- 
ment from the paper. 

“Exact weight,” replied the fa- 
ther, in an unmistakable tone of 
respect for research, that brings 
more exactness in anything. 

To-day science is not content to 
confine its research for accurate 
measurement to things material. 
It measures, weighs, balances, and 
estimates with new exactness, hu- 
man qualities, as manifested in the 
thoughts and acts of men, women, 
and children. The other evening 
there was a “‘stunt” entertainment 
at a university club, at which cer- 
tain professors were given the Binet 
test for mental ability. They were 
marked to scale and the winner 
awarded a prize. So, to-day, the 
psychologist charts the moral, so- 
cial, industrial, or mechanical assets 
of his fellowmen by their thoughts 
and acts. He may even recommend 
to a mother a nursery chart, better 
to study, know, and teach her child. 

The observant mother does not 
need a chart to tell her that every 
normal child, before he is five, man- 
ifests a desire to measure, weigh, 
and compare. He may seem to be 
only pouring water into medicine 
bottles or sand into cups, though he 
measures the Montessori rods or the 
Froebel sticks, for both teachers have 
recognized and utilized this desire. 

A very little fellow observed on a 
visit his commuting uncle’s eye on 
his watch at breakfast, day by day, 
and remarked that he never missed 
his train, yet never talked of it. By 
suggestion, by inference and em- 
phasis, we may set the child search- 
ing in others, for the sort of things 
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we teach, day by day, are worth 
looking for; from his search he will 
evolve for himself new values. The 
school-boy who would not vote to 
admit a boy into his fraternity, be- 
cause his coat did not fit under the 
arms, had not learned to look for 
refinement rather than fashion, for 
riches instead of wealth. The chil- 
dren spoke at luncheon of a shy, 
new schoolmate who acted in class 
exactly as if she did not want to tell 
the teacher the things she knew, — 
and made all the class laugh. The 
mother’s suggestion that the child’s 
reticence was possibly a source of 
unguessed suffering incited the chil- 
dren to further investigation. She 
appeared at the house after school, 
and on Saturday was sitting at the 
friendly board, with lips unlocked, 
if not eloquent. 

Little children are ever ready to 
overlook, to make excuse, for the 
faults of those they love, — for 
their playmates, for every one; to 
give full measure of justice. It is 
easy to make any child see through 
trivial incidents what didactic les- 
sons will not teach. That mistaken 
standards and even occasional dis- 
obedience may be compatible with 
essential goodness and sweetness 
of nature, — and forgivable — are 
very worth-while things for a child 
to weigh and consider at four, and 
much later. I can remember that, 
as a little child, I used to think the 
world was divided into good and 
bad, till a great man came from the 
city to the village. He told the story 
of a little bootblack who had no 
home and had to sleep under a 
bridge. I could not get his sleeping 
arrangements visualized, but I know 
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they were not satisfactory to the 
boy, nor to the narrator, nor to my- 
self, for I heard the man saying, 
“God won’t judge that boy by the 
same code by which He will judge 
these children.” It revolutionized 
my inner court of justice. Twenty 
years after, I came upon the embodi- 
ment of that tale, asleep on his pil- 
low of unsold papers at two in the 
morning, snuggled in a corner of a 
New York stairway. But I remem- 
bered the measure of justice, as the 
man had said in the long ago, and 
the big policeman agreed that “it 
would n’t be fair to use him like 
other kids that have had a chance.” 

One cannot teach a child all 
the tables of material weights and 
measures, nor the quantitative 
analysis of character. But one can 
give to him very early a sense of the 
importance of true estimation of 
others, in order to judge; as one 
gives a respect for exact measure 
for jelly, or full weight in the esti- 
mating of market values. 

The mother of a new girlat school, 
who was emphasizing wrong things 
in all her adjustments, was told that 
the girl did not know how to sepa- 
rate the real from the superficial. 
She had never learned. “‘Must she 
become self-conscious to learn to 
adapt herself to other girls? Can 
we not put her mind on the other 
person in the right way?” asked the 
mother, “‘or will it have to just come 
to her— all of it— through her own 
living?” That is how a child learns 
best to know others; and this girl 
should have been learning it all 
along,— to interpret people as 
individuals, not to classify them by 
churches or street numbers. 
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“There are five niggers in this 
car!” I heard a visiting girl say to 
her aunt, as they sat down in the 
almost empty car. ‘‘That short one 
is William from the Club,” replied 
the aunt, “who makes such won- 
derful ‘rabbits.’ The woman behind 
him is Delia, the best laundress in 
town, and the girl across from us is 
a college student who is going to 
teach down South.” 

The incident awoke a vivid 
memory, forgotten forever I sup- 
posed, of a discussion at my home 
table, when I must have been in 
the primary department, started by 
the question of admitting, on his 
own merits, the one colored boy in 
the Academy to the debating society 
to which my brother belonged. The 
boy was already the best on the ball 
team. I cannot remember the argu- 
ments; I do not feel perfectly sure 
of the result of the agitation, but 
the indelible impression remains, 
after all the years, of the attitude 
my parents took toward a question 
where worth was weighed against 
respectability and race-prejudice 
and silenced by justice. 

Race-prejudice and the personal 
feeling engendered in childhood by 
parents are two of the most power- 
ful elements working against the 
better understanding of others and 
the far-off unity of mankind. The 
war is rounding out our information 
of many nations. Fritz Kreisler’s 
violin is pleading for America to 
distinguish between nations and 
individuals. A million poets out of 
the East, like Tagore, shall cry to 
the West for unity and “‘never the 
twain shall meet,” until mothers 
teach childhood to want to know all 
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men, that they may do them the 
justice that is weighed in worth, not 
color nor nationality. The pictures 
of the Geographical Magazine, with 
intelligent response to questions, 
can show a mere child that races 
are what climate, soil, diet, and 
occupation and inheritance make 
them, and that people’s natures, 
too, are the result of all those things 
— and something more. Some one 
has said that “every historian ought 
to be a jurist and every jurist to be 
a historian.” 

Perhaps nowhere as in an art 
gallery might a child divine a 
sense of the fundamental some- 
thing alike,—in human nature, 
— the something more in king or 
peasant than crown and hoe that 
brought them down the years and 
across the waters to speak to him 
out of the frame. He finds it again 
in the little prince in the elaborate 
clothes, loving his dog just as 
Brown’s bootblack loves his, or the 
grandmother in the quaint ruffles, 
smiling at the children just as his 
own grandmother smiles to-day. 
The mother looks at the stupid 
book for date, nationality, and so- 
cial rank, but the child looks at the 
expression or gesture, or attitude, 
for the message. He peeps behind 
ruffles and lace and beneath rags 
for the common humanity in life as 
in art, if we give him a chance, — 
and he finds it. 

To learn how things are done, and 
why, is a child’s chief delight in life, 
if left to his own devices, on a boat, 
or at a railroad station. Stop at a 
country inn for an hour and the 
children vanish. At the creamery 
down the road they will be learning 
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human things about farmers and 
butter men that will be measures of 
comparison for future use in human 
estimates. A boy of seven arrived 
one night by boat at a remote Can- 
adian resort with no other human 
habitation in sight, no other child 
within the horizon. Before lunch- 
eon next day he had found a milk 
boy friend, on a farm a mile distant, 
and had observed in detail every 
process by which a woolly lamb is 
transformed into chops for dinner. 
Gratitude for, and appreciation of 
the toil that gives us meat and 
drink are not inconsequential fac- 
tors in calculating human dues. In 
such a freedom of companionship 
with those in a world new to him, a 
child learns that there are things 
demanded for social adjustment to 
others, — a certain self-control, gen- 
erosity, and fairness that is not con- 
descension, which those of his own 
world have not required of him. 

It is in free play, which Froebel 
calls ‘‘the self-active representation 
of the inner self from inner necessity 
and impulse,” that the lazy, disin- 
terested, or selfish child or man 
quickly betrays himself. A high 
school boy said to another, “He has 
an ugly disposition. It comes out 
every time he plays a game.” A 
group of boys in a city block learned 
more of each other’s limitations of 
character and abilities in a series of 
fortnightly entertainments at one 
another’s homes (and so did the 
mothers) than in terms of going to 
the same school. 

So in play, work, love and wor- 
ship, child and man go on betraying 
the character whose merits his fel- 
lowman shall weigh, each writing 
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his estimate in the spirit, if not in 
the letter, of the law of justice 
taught him in childhood. Three 
upper classmen were heatedly dis- 
cussing the expulsion of two college 
students for asking freshmen to sit 
in their seats in class the morning 
after Thanksgiving when a cut was 
not allowed. “Yes,” said one, “‘my 
ideals of justice change too, but 
underneath I have the fundamental 
ideas of honesty that I had when a 
child, and I hope I’ll always keep 
them.” 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR JANUARY 


1. How can a tendency to be secretive 
best be overcome in a girl of nine? 
ONE way toovercome this tendency 
is to ask as few questions as possi- 
ble; this will give the child a sense 
of freedom which will make it easier 
for her to offer her confidence. 


Another method is to explain to the 
child the importance of simple frank- 


ness. A third, perhaps the best 
method, is never to make a mys- 
tery of anything in dealing with 
such a child. 


2. Should an attempt be made to teach a 
child of two, who has not learned to 
talk, to do this? 

Physicians tell us that children do 
not “learn to walk, they grow to 
walk.” It is much the same with 
talking. The best procedure is to 
let the child take his own time about 
it. 


3. What course should be followed bya 
mother whose little girl of six tells her 
that she has a secret with another child 
that she has promised not to tell any 
one? 


With the particular secret the 
mother should not attempt to force 
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her child’s confidence. She should 
agree with her that she should not 
tell her a secret which she has prom- 
ised not to tell to any one. Then, 
she should exact from the child a 
promise never to have another 
secret which she cannot tell to 
mother. 

4. Should boys of high-school age be en- 
trusted with an allowance, and the se- 
lection of their own clothes? 

This depends upon the boy. 
Fewer boys than girls are able suc- 
cessfully to buy their own clothes 
on an allowance,—that is, at the 
same relative ages. Of course it 
should happen with boys, as with 
girls, that they learn to live on an 
allowance at the earliest possible 
moment. 

5. Should a girl of ten, who sings very 
nicely, be given singing lessons? 

A teacher of singing should be 
consulted with regard to this little 
girl, It is not usual to give so 
young a child regular, individual 
singing lessons; group singing, how- 
ever, is good for all children. 


6. Should children be allowed to answer 
the telephone? 


Answering the telephone is one of 
the small household duties that a 
child can learn to do very well. It 
is a training in responsibility and 
in courtesy. 

7. How can a little girl of eight who is too 
“‘forth-putting” best be restrained, 
without being discouraged? 

Great care should be exercised in 
dealing with this little girl. She 
should on no account be discouraged, 
for such women as “‘forth-putting” 
little girls make are always needed. 
At most, it should be suggested to 
her, not in general, but at a partic- 
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ular time, that the other person 
does not need her help just at that 
moment. This will help her to 
learn to know what she needs to 
know,—to give only the help 
wanted. 

8. At what age should a baby be permitted 

to play alone with other children? 

If the older children are careful, 
the baby may play with them at 
any time after he is able to walk. 

_ 9. How can a child be broken of the 
habit of saying, “Ina minute?” 

Stories, showing the bad results 
of procrastination, would best help 
this child. Also, explain to him how 
the entire system of a railroad is 
disarranged when only one train is 
one minute late! 

10. At what age should children be per- 
mitted to read the newspaper? 

Children may be permitted to 
read the newspaper from the time 
they desire to read it, provided 
they do not read sensational or 
morbid news. ‘Their attention 
should be directed to the news 
which has to do with politics, both 
at home and abroad. 


TEACHING FORGIVENESS 


Question No. 10, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for June, 1916, reads as follows: “‘ How 
can a forgiving spirit best be developed in 
children?” 

Tue beautiful stories of the forgive- 
ness of Our Lord will impress them 
more than all else. 


Mrs. W. G. Kerr, 
Lexington, Ky. 


Teach them that no matter what 
happens, they must kiss and make 
up in the end. 


Mrs. Miriam TuckMAN, 
New York, N. Y 
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Teach children that we all make 
mistakes; but that we do not make 
them because we want to. As we 
all make mistakes we should not be 
hard in criticizing others, but should 
be ever ready to forgive them. 


E. M. M., 
E. Norwalk, Conn. 


By trying to point out that “har- 
boring wrong” is a wrong mental 
state. Suggest “harboring some 
good turn,” and show that every 
one is happier when the good is 
thought of and all mistakes for- 
gotten. 





mM. BP. 
Crafton, Pa. 


The Lord’s Prayer is the best rule 
of all to develop a child’s mind to 
have a forgiving spirit, and the 
next best rule is to be forgiving 
yourself of all his little faults. As 
we forgive, so are we forgiven. 


Mrs. Lawrence C. Kino, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Forgive them the worries they 
cause you, the accidents they have 
(in breaking or ruining something), 
and do not remind them of un- 
pleasantries which have passed. 

M. W. C., 


Savannah, Ga. 


CHILDREN WHO ARE INATTENTIVE 


Question No. 3, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for August, 1916, reads as follows: 
““How can a lack of attentiveness best be 
met in children ?” 

I TRIED various ways of breaking 
my little boy of six years of in- 
attentiveness. As a last resort I told 
him I would speak but once, and for 
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every time additional he would have 
to sit in his chair five minutes. For 
the first two or three days it was 
rather hard, but after that time he 
would always “‘hear” the first time 
I spoke. Thus I proved it was only 
a habit quickly broken. 


A SuBscrIBER, 
N. Arlington, N.J. 


Let the child miss a treat of some 
kind by being inattentive to plans 
made for it. I think that a child’s 
inattention is often due to a re- 
flection of the same trait in the 
parents. Often my children ask me 
a question when my mind is on some- 
thing else important, and I do not 
hear them. I find that they are 


fairly shouting at me by the time I , 


begin to consider what they are 
asking. My little girl will do the 
same with me and I sometimes 
think she is simply reflecting my 
inattention. 


Mrs. C. P. FIncEr, 
Oakland, Cal. 


My oldest little girl is bad about 
lack of attentiveness, and I am try- 
ing to cure her of this by letting her 
work out things for herself after she 
has not listened to me. When I 
have told her exactly where any- 
thing is and how she may get it, and 
she does n’t listen, I just let her 
look for it then, and get it the best 
way she can. We both suffer, 
though, and I don’t know yet how 
much we are gaining. 


Mrs. R. L. TERRY, 
Clarksville, Texas. 


When talking to a child always 
have him look you straight in the 
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eye. Explain carefully and defin- 
itely what you want done, and then 
see that the child does it. See that 
he obeys you by listening to you 
just as he does in other things. 


MILprRED CHANDLER, 
Dallas, Texas. 


I think all children are more or 
less inattentive unless it is some- 
thing that they are especially in- 
terested in. I think it is best when 
you want a child to listen to you to 
be sure that you have its complete 
attention before you start to talk to 
him. I find that a child will answer 
you and not even hear what you 
have said. 


A SuBscrIBER, 
Franklin, Pa. 


REWARDS FOR GOOD CONDUCT 


Question No. 5, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for October, 1916, reads as follows: — 
‘Should children be given rewards for good 
conduct, — such as a prize for being prompt 
at meals for a month, etc.?” 


I do not believe in always giving 
children rewards, or in other words, 
buying them. They soon get to do 
things for just what they may get 
out of it. I have one little boy in 
my grade who wants to do things 
for me, and if I offer him anything, 
even as little as a piece of candy, he 
does not want to take it. He tells 
me that he wants to do things, be- 
cause he loves me. He has the 
sweetest face and sunniest disposi- 
tion. But one of my other boys is 
after the reward before he has the 
work done. I believe the first boy 
will be just twice as fine a man. 


Witiena Deacon, 
Bay City, Mich. 
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The prize idea appeals to chil- 
dren, and quite often the value of 
the prize and its end and aim are all 
lost sight of in the contest. I do not 
like the prize system for things indi- 
cated in the question. Sometimes, 
to appeal to best efforts over long- 
continued periods of time, I do 
something like this: I offered to 
buy back from my two little girls 
their II. and III. Grade text-books 
at their original value, if at the end 
of the session they showed no 
marks of real carelessness. 


Mrs. W. B., 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


One cannot give children rewards 
for all good conduct, but where a 
child seems to have special trouble 
in obeying some household rule or 
conquering some bad habit, it is 
often very effectual to offer a re- 
ward. One of my children cried 
often in school, and thereby an- 
noyed the teacher. I offered her a 
gold ring, which she greatly wanted, 
if she would refrain for a certain 
length of time (I think it was for 
the term). She never bothered the 
teacher again and earned the ring. 


A SuBscriBER, 
Northampton, Mass. 


I do not believe in rewards for 
good conduct. Our parents taught 
us that good conduct brought its 
own reward in respect and love of 
those with whom we come in con- 
tact, and I find so much truth in 
their teaching that I am using it 
with my own children. However, I 
shall be interested in reading what 
others have to say along this line. 


Mrs. I. R. M., 
Lake Charles, La. 
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HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS 
FOR FEBRUARY 


( To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you have bad any 
experience that would be valuable to other 
subscribers, state it briefly. Feel free to ask 
questions on any subject of interest in this con- 
nection. Number answers to correspond with 
questions, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet, 
and mention whether you wish your answers, 
if printed, to be unsigned, signed with in- 
itials or signed with full name. Address 
all communications to the Epiror or Home 
Procress, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) 





1. Should children be permitted to 
borrow books? 

2. How can small children best be 
taught not to touch fragile 
bric-a-brac, etc.? 

3. Should parents read first what 
their children read? 

4. What course should be followed 
with a boy of six who behaves 
badly when taken out, know- 
ing that no discipline is possible? 

5. What should a mother do when 
the neighbors tell her of the mis- 
chievous naughtiness of her chil- 
dren when out of her sight? 

6. How can inaccuracy in a boy of 
fourteen best be overcome? 

7. How can a spirit of helpfulness 
best be developed in a self- 
centred girl of twelve? 

8. How can a little boy of three be 
taught not to cry when his 
mother goes out? 

g. What course should be followed 

with a girl of ten who remem- 

bers and broods upon offenses? 

How can children best be 

helped to try always to do their 

best? 


10. 
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Emmy Lou’s Road-to-Grace 
By George Madden Martin 


“Tr is no easy thing to bring up a child,” 
Aunt Cordelia, a plump and pleasant soul, 
announces to Uncle Charlie, when Emmy 
Lou is eleven. At four, Emmy Lou had 
come to live with her uncle and three aunts. 
The charming, illuminating, and really hu- 
man tale of how the struggling Emmy Lou, 
wholly lovable and irresistible, builds up 
the being that she is just through faithful- 
ness — with the aid, of course, and despite 
the hindrance of relatives, friends, church, 
school, and traditions — confirms the con- 
clusion of Uncle Charlie, that it is also no 
easy thing to be the child “ brought up.” 
The phenomena of each inexplicable age, 
and all the little things Emmy Lou learns 
each day along the road, their acceptance, 
adjustment, or repudiation, all are recorded 
with a wonderful and sympathetic compre- 
hension of childhood. Ethics from Bob, the 
house boy; gentleness from playmate Izzy; 
faithfulness from Little Sister in The Alley; 
initiative from the unclassed Minnie; re- 
sponsibility from Hattie; and symbolism 
and authority at last through a maze of 
texts and pink tickets! The jocular Uncle 
Charlie is like Emmy Lou herself, and bids 
her pin to the light-dispositioned as leaven 
for the over-anxious. And Emmy Lou does 
so, for she knows all sorts, when she com- 
bines Sunday-school picnic and circus. But 
it is written quite plain that best of all she 
learned dependability from Sarah, mixing 
the baking in the crock or singing hymns to 
the little group in the room over the grocery, 
—from Sarah who will answer Albert 
Eddie’s questions even after she is dead. 
APS 
(D. Appleton & Company. $1.30 net.) 


America at Work 


By Joseph Husband 


Nort work with the bent back of a slave, nor 
with the haggard face of poverty, nor with 
the voice of exhaustion droning the Song of 
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the Shirt: this book is about American in- 
dustry, efficient, triumphant, heroic, life- 
sustaining, — not even Campbell, nor Sam 
cry out, as they sink softly between the 
rails of the tunnel in the fire-damp. The 
silent engineer, crashing through the dark- 
ness, following the green star and its prom- 
ise of a path of safety; the furnace, with 
its blasting heat and tumult of clashing 
steel; the mill, grinding grain for a nation’s 
bread, “undefiled by human hands” from 
soil to sack; the plant, building cement for 
perpetuity; the tireless hands, weaving end- 
less patterns on the telephone panel: this 
is America at work. It takes the eye of an 
artist, the soul of a poet, the heart of a 
humanitarian, and the mind of a business 
man with industrial experience, to portray 
this wonderful, graphic, and impressive 
picture of work, and to catch the typical 
American spirit. This spirit is reflected in 
the glare of the furnace by the silent, for- 
gotten labor of the foundry, and in the light 
of the tiny forges by the faces of the steel 
workers up on the skyscraper, touching the 
clouds. It even shines in the face of the 
nitrater as he brings his dynamic mixture 
to a precarious balance. 


yer. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00 net.) 
Miss Theodosia’s Heart-Strings 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell 


WueEn Miss Theodosia Baxter returned 
from her travels, the little box of a house 
next door was as full as it had been empty, 
and even the smoke in the chimney looked 
friendly; but sociable is the word to express 
the effect given by the loquacious, giggling 
Evangeline Flagg with Elly Precious in her 
lap, sitting in the shade on the doorstep of 
the lonely Baxter house. Fate was playing 
a trick on Miss Theodosia by temporarily 
orphaning the Flaggs, for she loved pluck, 
and the irrepressible, ambitious Stefana 
was all pluck. What else could she do on 
demand but entrust to her incapable hands 
her fine biouses to “whitewash”? Cases of 
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measles are complicating to real mothers, 
and Miss Theodosia’s heartstrings are pulled 
by the little brood next door, till she has to 
let them in, first Elly Precious, and then 
the others. Of course, measles require some 
kind of a doctor, and the Flagg’s doctor 
would not be like any one else’s, because the 
Flaggs are distinctive. So is John Bradford, 
and with measles one accepts the ameliora- 
tions the gods offer, and Miss Theodosia 
finds happiness more contagious even than 


measles. 
: A PG 
(Little, Brown and Company. $1.00 net.) 


The Wrack of the Storm 
By Maurice Maeterlinck 


Dectarinc that it is from the depths of the 
most fearful injustice that justice is best 
perceived, the creator of The Blue Bird, 
who has led children into the doors of eter- 
nity and let their human emotions play 
about, shows how the struggle of Belgium 
which “saved Latin civilization by choosing 
between two forms of culture,” has given 
her a new religion, a new conscience and 
new measures of courage and loyalty, — 
the Belgium, who thought she had forgotten 
her ethical ideas, showing the world that 
‘nothing is lost while honor is intact.” In 
his overwhelming pity for the sublime sor- 
row of the silent ones, Mr. Maeterlinck 
strives as never before to peer into the un- 
seen; to know obscure truths; and to learn 
how and in what form the mighty dead 
continue with us. He would make each 
home and hovel feel the presence of the 
dead, and pleads, as in The Blue Bird, that 
we cover them not with oblivion. Through- 
out the book, there is the author’s charac- 
teristic interplay of matter and spirit, and 
the potency of the spirit to overcome the 
opposition of the material. 


eK. 
(Dodd, Mead and Company. $1.50 net.) 
The Bird House Man 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


A DELIGHTFUL story of a serene little village 
in New England, whose life centres in Alec 
Farnum’s garden filled with flowers and 
memories, — and birds, for which he builds 
houses and about which he writes books, — 
and with a flock of devoted friends and pro- 
tégés for whom he finds mates. Because no 
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sentimentalist, as Ruth calls him. Ruth 
is a song sparrow; Hazel, a wild duck; and 
Clara, a chickadee. Poor old Howdry, in his 
hermit shack at the edge of the village with | 
his pockets full of fish, is a brown, wist- © 
ful whip-poor-will. The Bird House Man 
learns all their secrets, just as he does the 
birds’. Sometimes he feels “chilly and grown 
old,” but not on the day he stops the doctor 
and asks,- ‘Did you ever have a Keatsy 
feeling?” It is Alec’s philosophy to make 
the most of the present. “It saves a lot of 
fret,” he says; and so it is the Bird House 
Man seizes his own opportunity when it 
comes his way, and makes himself as happy 
as he has made others, for this dear old 
meddler is an individualistic humanitarian 
as well as a man of science, — and an ex- 
cellent man to know if one has no secrets to 


hide. ; 
A. P. & 
(Doubleday, Page and Company. $1.40 net.) 


Under the Apple Trees 
By John Burroughs 


In the brush tent in the old orchard, Mr. 
Burroughs wrote the first chapter of this 
book, and because he did his first phil- 
osophizing under the apple trees, he has 
given this name to the whole book of col- 
lected essays. In them he gives us a 
broader, truer conception of the material 
universe and our relation to it, with a sense 
of the intellectual values of scientific facts; 
all illumined by his own individual spirit. 

What Mr. Maeterlinck’s artistic imagin- 
ation sees in life and nature to be true as 
emotion, the eye of Mr. Burroughs sees to 
be true as fact. Yet, each is delving for 
scientific truth, to point to something be- 
yond science, and each resorts to the phil- 
osopher when science threatens the abyss 
by “cutting the ground from under his 
feet,” as the scientist has done before. Ina 
statuette by Mr. Pietro [the frontispiece], 
Mr. Burroughs stands as though a part of 
the jagged rock that forms the pedestal, 
symbolizing the union between the purpose- 
ful, organic spirit that knows what it wants 
and how to obtain it, and accidental inor- 
ganic matter. It is this story of organic evo- 
lution, with its mysterious, fundamental 
impulse, that John Burroughs has been 
translating for us, determining from con- 
text if not from the letter, that the life of 
the body is only “‘on the road that leads to 


mate comes for Miss Mollie, the Bird House .- the life of the spirit.” 


Man makes her housekeeper for a memory. 
All people are like birds to the dear old 


Aj Ps & 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.) 











